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The Insurance Advisor 


ROBERT A. BRADDOCK 


> THe Government found that in 
the administration of casualty in- 
surance they required the services 
of someone well acquainted not 
only with the handling of insur- 
ance but someone to counsel and 
advise the Government’s repre- 
sentatives and contractors. In such 
recognition, I think we insurance 
agents have scored heavily because 
our position has been recognized 
and we have proved our merit. 
An insurance advisor under the 
government plan has many and 


varied duties which, contrary to 
the belief of some agents, do not 
merely consist of signing his name 
to certain papers and collecting a 
fee for the effort. 

If one were to believe certain 
publicity which has been given the 
duties of an insurance advisor, 
he would think that the responsi- 
bilities are much less than the re- 
sponsibilities of an insurance agent. 
From practical experience on this 
point, I cannot agree with that po- 
sition and believe that the respon- 


The Agent’s Position Has Been Recognized and He Has 
Proved His Merit. Effect of Plan on American Agency System 
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sibility of an insurance advisor to 
his client, while in some respects is 
not as great as that of an agent, 
is in other respects ‘greater than 
that ordinarily undertaken by an 
insurance agent. 

1. Insurance Angles.— One of the 
first duties of an insurance advisor 
is to make a thorough study of his 
insured’s contract with the Gov- 
ernment with particular reference 
to the requirements relating to in- 
surance. It is also the duty of the 
insurance advisor to counsel with 
the insured in the selection of a 
carrier and if the insured so re- 
quests to secure a carrier for the 
project. 

2. Field Hospitals. —-On each 
government project of any sizeable 
nature, it is required that a field 
hospital be established and it is 
the duty of the insurance advisor 
to coordinate the installation and 
operation of the field hospital into 
the compensation insurance pro- 
gram, having in mind the welfare 
program which the Government 
requires on such projects. 

3. Scrutinize Service Facilities. — 
Because of the shortage of trained 
personnel and the additional re- 
sponsibilities which have been 
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taken on, some few carriers are not 
in a position to service the war 
projects because of the require- 
ment for full-time safety engineers 
and claim representatives. There- 
fore, it is the duty of the insurance 
advisor to investigate carefully the 
facilities of each proposed insur- 
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Tells of compensation in war time 


ance carrier to see that it is in a 
proper position to service the risk 
adequately. 

4. Review of Activities.— The in- 
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surance advisor must occasionally 
review handling of losses and safety 
activities to see that both depart- 
ments are performing properly. 

5. Study of Hazards. — It is the 
duty of the insurance advisor to 
make a thorough study of all in- 
surable hazards in connection with 
the contract. Most contracts spe- 
cifically permit the purchase of 
only specified types and limits of 
insurance, any losses in excess of 
permissible limits or under other 
coverages being to a certain ex- 
tent reimbursable under the cost- 
plus contract. The insurance ad- 
visor, however, should be familiar 
enough with all hazards so that a 
request for authorization to pur- 
chase additional coverage can be 
initiated and the responsibility for 
the assumption of the risk can be 
placed on responsible govern- 
mental officials. 

6. Payroll Classifications. — The 
insurance advisor is required to 
make a careful investigation of the 
payroll classifications and _ the 
method of computation of pre- 
mium by the insurance carrier. 
When you consider the multiplicity 
of classifications and the types of 
work involved on large govern- 
mental projects, you can realize 
that this in itself is an important 
requirement, and that the position 
of the insurance advisor is thus 
more or less that of an arbitrator 
acting on behalf of his insured. 
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7. Relief from Details. — Your 
insured, who is probably a con- 
tractor or manufacturer, has as his 
primary objective the building of a 
plant or the producing of war 
materials. The insurance advisor 
must recognize this fact and as a 
part of his duties must relieve the 
contractor or manufacturer from 
as many details as possible in con- 
nection with the handling of in- 
surance, thus leaving the insured’s 
time free for his primary objective. 


SERVICE FEE 

The fee paid to the insurance ad- 
visor for his services has been a 
subject of much discussion and in 
some circles much dissension. 

There have recently been down- 
ward revisions in the fee schedule. 
However, it isn’t intended that a 
large profit should accrue to an 
insurance agent for acting in the 
capacity of an insurance advisor, 
and on sizeable jobs we have found 
in our agency from our own ex- 
perience that the fee paid is ade- 
quate to reimburse for the time 
and effort put forth. The insur- 
ance advisor is compensated at 
least on a cost basis for time in- 
volved to help defray overhead ex- 
penses; it is our patriotic duty as 
agents to render our assistance. 


EFFECT ON AGENCY SYSTEM 


Because the number of war proj- 
ects is necessarily limited, it will 
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not be possible for every agent to 
be an advisor, but each of us is 
vitally interested in just how this 
program is going to affect our 
future position as insurance agents. 

As you know, workmen’s com- 
pensation rates for individual 
‘states are, as far as possible, based 
upon experience sustained in clas- 
sifications and groups within that 
individual state. However, the ex- 
perience on projects for which in- 
surance is carried under the war 
projects rating plan is not included 
with the experience on normal 
risks for rating purposes. For in- 
stance, if in the state of Kansas the 
experience of the numerous war 
projects was included for rating 
purposes, the policy years of 1941 
and 1942 would be completely out 
of line with other subsequent years 

-consequently throwing the en- 
tire rating structure out of proper 
balance. 

The effect of the war projects 
rating plan for the handling of cas- 
ualty insurance, specifically com- 
pensation, is not going to be as 
profound in its relation to the fu- 
ture of the insurance business as 
some circles believe. It is true that 
the fee schedule for an insurance 
advisor based on a graded plan is 
probably going to speed up the 
adoption of graded acquisition 
costs and graded expense factors 
in compensation rates. At the pres- 
ent time, plans are already being 
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developed and some plans have 
been submitted involving graded 
commissions and graded allow- 
ances for overhead expenses on 
large compensation risks. There is 
no question but that the war plan 
of handling compensation insur- 
ance has been one of the factors 
calling for immediate considera- 
tion of the graded plan. 


Post-War PicTURE 


Our position in the insurance 
business as agents after this war is 
undoubtedly going to be vastly 
different than it is at the present 
time or has been in the past, and 
while the method of handling cas- 
ualty insurance under the war pro- 
gram will undoubtedly have its 
effect on our post-war problems, 
there are going to be many other 
factors which will also enter into 
the final outcome. In any event, 
it is my opinion that the insurance 
producer in the future, as in the 
past, will be required to justify his 
position in the insurance world, 
and regardless of whether we are 
going to be operating on a basis of 
commissions, fees or other types of 
consideration, our work and our 
service to our clients must justify 
the fee we charge. 

If the war projects plan is going 
to have'any effect of reducing the 
expense allowance in each pre- 
mium dollar on large risks, it is 
obvious that any reductions along 
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this line, either graded or other- 
wise, are going to involve many 
factors other than agents’ com- 
missions. 

All in all, the insurance frater- 
nity as a whole has benefited and 
will continue to derive certain ben- 
efits from the war program adopted 
for the handling of compensation 
and other casualty lines. The Gov- 
ernment, in recognizing the posi- 
tion of the insurance agent and the 
necessity for the counsel of a quali- 
fied advisory service, has upheld 
the position that we as stock com- 
pany agents have maintained, and 
which is completely contrary to the 
position taken by direct-writing 
mutuals that an insurance agent is 
of no value in handling of large 
compensation lines. Never in the 
history of our business have there 
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been so many large projects in- 
volving large compensation pre- 
miums, yet the services of an in- 
surance agent have been recog- 
nized, and justifiably so. 

Another benefit which the in- 
surance fraternity is going to re- 
ceive from the method of handling 
insurance during war times is that 
we, all of us, can be proud that the 
insurance in connection with our 
war projects is being handled in a 
manner above criticism. Some 
other industries have already been 
subjected to criticism for their tac- 
tics and desire to make a huge 
profit from the war program. The 
insurance profession can justifiably 
be proud of its conduct and the 
patriotic attitude and service which 
has so freely been given by both 
agents and insurance companies. 








Looking -Ahead 


Wituiam S. Crawrorp, Insurance Editor of the Journal of Commerce, 
New York, tells of changes and developments he has witnessed in casualty- 
surety. . . . Second in our series of ““Economical Specifics for Today” has to 
do entirely with money-and-time-saving ideas in agency correspondence. 
Eight specific examples are offered for your consideration. . . . For many 
months, these columns have told you of instances where insurance is helping 
the war. In an early issue, we give you a complete, up-to-date picture under 
the title, “Contributions of Stock Company Insurance for Winning the War.”’ 
. . . The story of how the Accident Prevention Committee of the N.A.I.A. 
is showing new vigor these days, under the chairmanship of Victor G. Henry 
of Wichita, Kansas. . . . And the advantages of stock company coverage are 
strongly set forth by Roger W. Babson. 








@ How Knowledge of Fire Control 
Is Helping in — 





Making Earlier Victory Possible 





Disruption of Production by Preventable Fire 
Can Result in the Loss of Battles 





W. E. 


> KNOWLEDGE gained by the in- 
stitution of capital stock company 


fire insurance during 150 years of 


operation under American free 
enterprise is helping materially in 
the prosecution of the war and is 
contributing much toward making 
an earlier victory possible. 

Since shortly after the Revolu- 
tionary War, the business has been 
providing sound indemnity in 
times of peace and of war. Of even 
greater importance in war time 
because of the multiplied destruc- 
tive effect possible from fire in 
time of war, is the technical 
knowledge that has been- devel- 
oped of the causes of fires, the 
ways of preventing them and the 
means of putting them out when 
they do occur. This fund of tech- 
nical information has been built 
up as the nation’s industries and 
scientific developments have pro- 
gressed and it is in this field that 
the fire insurance business is mak- 
ing its greatest contribution to- 
ward an earlier victory in the 
present war. 


MALLALIEU 


It is well to remember that, 
while insurance may pay for goods 
and property destroyed by fire, it 
cannot reproduce them. They are 
gone forever. The nation loses that 
much of its resources and, in addi- 
tion, is often confronted with un- 
necessary bottlenecks in its pro- 
duction efforts. Therefore, the job 
of fire prevention must begin 
where raw materials begin — on 
the farms and at the mines — and 
it must follow them through all 
their movements and processes un- 
til they emerge in the shape of 
food, clothing, weapons, ammuni- 
tion and the other materials that 
humanity uses. 

Industry could not function 
with so little worry about inter- 
ruption by fire were it not for the 
public services performed by the 
institution of capital stock com- 
pany fire insurance. As an illustra- 
tion, let us follow the planning, 
construction and operation of a 
modern war plant. From the time 
the plant is in the blueprint stage, 
architects and construction engi- 

















neers have available to them the 
recommendations of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters for 
planning and building in order to 
minimize the likelihood of fire. 


DurinG CONSTRUCTION 


The Recommended Building Code 
can serve as a guide in constructing the 
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Fires serve the enemy 


plant. This may be true even though 
the plant is located in a city that has 
not officially adopted the Code be- 
cause many architects and contractors 
regularly follow the fire safety prac- 
tices incorporated in the Code’s pro- 
visions. 

Standards recommended by the 
Board for the installation of the stand- 
pipe and hose system, sprinkler equip- 
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7 
ment, yard water main system and 
other fire extinguishing appliances are 
likewise closely observed. Electrical 
installations can be safeguarded by 
following the recommendations of the 
National Electrical Code. The venti- 
lating system, the blower and exhaust 
system, the paint spray booths and 
dip tanks all follow standards which 
have been similarly developed. The 
private fire brigade can be organized, 
and the gravity and pressure water 
tanks and fire pumps designed and in- 
stalled, according to recognized stand- 
ards. 

If there is a hospital in the plant, 
it is probably designed and equipped 
to follow the safe practices outlined 
in the booklet, “Fire Prevention and 
Protection as Applied to Hospitals,” 
which we developed at the request of 
the American Hospital Association. 

Electrical equipment used where 
there are hazardous vapors or explo- 
sive dusts is probably of the explosion- 
proof type. The fire alarm system 
follows our standards as does also the 
municipal fire alarm service. 

These standards have been devel- 
oped after years of study, research and 
tests made by our engineers in co- 
operation with the best technical 
minds in many fields of industry. 

Reliable information regarding the 
merits and efficiency of many of the 
appliances, devices, machines and ma- 
terials needed in the plant, is assured 
by the label of Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, which is attached only after 
exhaustive tests have been conducted. 
Those planning this war plant can ob- 
tain definite assurance that fire doors 
and other materials used in the build- 
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The necessity to safeguard life and property against destruction by fire through 
proper legislation was tragically emphasized in the Cocoanut Grove Club fire in 
Boston (photo shown above) and in the Knights of Columbus Hostel in St. Johns, 
Newfoundland. These tragedies caused many cities to examine their fire prevention 
laws only to find that they had never adopted recommendations which had been 
made by fire prevention experts for coping with such conditions. Accordingly, en- 
gineers of the National Board drafted and are providing wide distribution of the 
so-called ““Cabaret Ordinance,” a comprehensive measure which is recommended 
to municipal authorities throughout the country. 





ing will stand up under the intense 
heat of actual fire; that electrical 
equipment, sprinkler installation and 
other fire extinguishing appliances 
used in the building are reliable. Sam- 
ples of all these materials and equip- 
ment are tested by Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories for life and fire hazards and 
their freedom faults 
that might result in accidents to those 


from inherent 


using them. 


AFTER CONSTRUCTION 


After the plant has passed from 
the blueprint stage to actual con- 
struction, a fire may occur. 


If it does, the city fire department 
which responds will probably fight the 
fire more effectively because of the 
help and information it has received 
through the medium of the fire insur- 
ance business. The apparatus it uses 
more than likely will have been manu- 
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factured in accordance with the relia- 
bility standards set up by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. The ap- 
paratus itself may have been tested by 
National Board engineers. 

The city’s water supply, fire de- 
partment personnel, equipment and 
practices; its fire alarm system and 
building and structural conditions are 
inspected at more or less regular inter- 
vals by engineers trained and supplied 
by the insurance business. Recom- 
mendations are made for improve- 
ments which will lessen the likelihood 
of serious group or block fires. This 
work has constituted an important 
public service for many years. 


SERVICES OF BUREAUS 

During 1942, the insurance bus- 
iness, through the National Board, 
continued and expanded fire pre- 
vention and fire protection services 
that it has been rendering since 
1940 through its advisory bureaus 
on fire protection in the War and 
Navy Departments in Washington. 
In addition, a similar bureau was 
established in the Coast Guard. 
Services of these bureaus have ex- 
tended from Newfoundland to 
Alaska and from Hawaii to Puerto 
Rico. 

Through the medium of these 
bureaus, the fire insurance busi- 
ness has collaborated in prepara- 
tion of fire protection standards 
for, and the inspection of, various 
types of projects including can- 
tonments, training centers, hos- 
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pitals, ordnance plants and de- 
pots, chemical warfare plants and 
storage depots. 

The scope of these activities is 
so varied that it is impossible in a 
brief space to give them in detail. 
They have, in fact, extended far 
beyond the fields for which they 
were originally establishéd. For 
instance, many aspects relating to 
Federal Public Housing Authority 
projects have been placed before 
these bureau engineers for advice 
and consideration. The service has 
extended to naval shore estab- 
lishments, private shipyards at 
work on Government orders, and 
the security of piers and wharves 
against fire and other damage 
which might interfere with the 
smooth dispatch of equipment to 











“Not only a firebug, Sergeant—he uses GASOLINE.” 








— Drawn tor Division of Information, O. RK. M. 
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Saint Florian of Upper Austria, the 
patron saint of protection against dam- 
age by fire and water. A woodcut by 
Burgkmair, made for Emperor Maxi- 
milian and appearing in ““The Patron 
Saints of Austria,” 1512. When Aquili- 
nus went to Lorch to search for Chris- 
tians in the early fourth century, St. 
Florian voluntarily confessed his faith 
and was drowned in the Enns with a 
stone tied to his feet. Because his life was 
extinguished by water, he is invoked by 
those endangered by fire. In Christian 
art he is usually represented with a ves- 
sel which is the forerunner of our modern 
fire extinguisher. 





our fighting forces all over the 
world. These engineers have been 
consulted on the design of fire 
boats allocated to ports along the 
entire coast of the United States. 

In addition to protecting the 
lives of our fighting forces and the 
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properties and equipment needed 
for their operations, the insurance 
business, through the National Bu- 
reau for Industrial Protection, has 
carried its services of protection to 
plants where materials of war are 
manufactured. Disruption of pro- 
duction by preventable fire or ac- 
cident could result in the loss of 
battles in Africa, the Solomons, in 
Russia or on other important 
fronts, and this must be avoided. 


Arson MATTERS 

According to the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, there has 
been a noticeable absence of effec- 
tive sabotage during the past year. 
To some extent at least, this may 
be due to the work that has been 
carried on by the Arson Depart- 
ment of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters for several dec- 
ades. 

Eighty full-time trained arson 
investigators regularly cooperate 
with State and local authorities 
and frequently with Federal offi- 
cers in the investigation of fires of 
suspicious origin. They also have 
worked closely with State police, 
fire marshals and local police de- 
partments in training public offi- 
cers in scientific methods of arson 
investigation. 


LEGISLATIVE 


In spite of these varied and ex- 
tensive emergency duties, the fire 
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insurance business has not lost 
sight of the permanent and con- 
tinuing nature of the fire preven- 
tion problem. With this thought in 
mind, a campaign was launched 
by the National Board and the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, late in 1941, to seek enact- 
ment and enforcement of modern 
fire prevention ordinances in cities 
throughout the country. This ef- 
fort gained widespread support at 
once and even greater cooperation 
during 1942, with the result that 
to date 31 cities have adopted the 
Suggested Fire Prevention Ordi- 
nance we recommend. 


EDUCATIONAL 


In order to make knowledge of 


fire prevention as widespread as 
possible, the National Board, late 
in 1942, in collaboration with the 


Center for Safety Education of 


New York University, published 
what is believed to be the first com- 
plete textbook on “Fire Preven- 
tion Education.” 

Its primary aim is to enable edu- 
cators to teach fire prevention to 
the children of the country. It also 
suggests ways in which commu- 
nity leaders can organize their 
municipalities to carry on a con- 
tinuing fire prevention campaign, 
thereby increasing the safety of the 
lives and property of their fellow 
citizens. The book is sold at less 
than its publication cost. 
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The Great Fire of Amsterdam in 1672 
was caused by the inability of citizens to 
reach the burning building with their 
primitive bucket squads. ‘lhis set two 
fire engineers of the city, the brothers 
Jan and Nicholas Van der Heyden, to 


thinking. After considerable experi- 
ments, they perfected in 1672 a fire 
hose which enabled the fire fighters to 
get much closer to the conflagration. 
The Heyden fire hose was made of strips 
of leather sewn together. Far beyond its 
original purpose, this hose was later 
used for many agricultural and technical 
purposes. The invention of vulcanized 
rubber opened a new chapter in the 
manufacture of hose, with its thousands 
of applications. 





ADVERTISING 
Still another angle of our fire 
prevention efforts during the year 
was the recasting of our national 
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magazine advertising program 
along lines calculated to make the 
public realize that everyone must 
participate in the program to pre- 
vent fires from hampering our war 
effort. Agents throughout the 
country have eagerly and whole- 
heartedly accepted the new pro- 
gram and are reproducing the 
advertisements in local newspa- 
pers in many cities. At the same 
time they are extending every co- 
operation toward safeguarding war 
industries in their communities. 
Years ofexperience have equipped 
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the fire insurance business to serve 
our country in diverse ways in 
peace and in war. It feels that this 
knowledge imposes on it an obliga- 
tion — an obligation to contribute 
even further of its skills and re- 
sources so that historians may 
credit it with having helped to 
preserve free enterprise for future 
generations. 

We believe the business has met 
this obligation by contributing its 
experience and knowledge with- 
out reservation and it is proud to 
serve our nation in this emergency. 


x 
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We’re not quite sure whether the up on the above is down, or 
whether the down is up. Anyway, the low-down on the mean- 


ing of this Chinese proverb — or so we’ve been told - 


is “One 


picture is worth a thousand words.” Which leads us to ask, do 
you have a visual sales kit to help in closing the sale? Go back 
through your old issues of THE CASUALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL, 
and paste in your kit suitable pictures from “The News in 
Pictures” section, appearing regularly each month. Also, refer 
to the Reader’s Guide on the inside front cover for additional 


visual material. 


Se 


The foundation of American insurance is the agency system. With 
out the splendid body of earnest, honest men and women who have 
sold it, insurance as we know it today could never have existed. 
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Pre-Induction Driver 


JOHN 


> THe War Department and the 
U. S. Office of Education are now 
encouraging the adoption of driver 
education courses by the high 
schools and colleges of the nation 
as a pre-induction aid to the Army 
in the training of military motor 
vehicle operators. 

This fact will be of interest to 
readers of the JOURNAL who are 
aware of the prominent part the 
National Conservation Bureau has 
played for years in pioneering in 
the field of high school driver edu- 
cation and introducing this sub- 
ject into the schools. 

Less than a dozen subjects are 
now included in the high school 


pre-induction training program of 


the U. S. Office of Education. 


Typical of these are courses in the 


J: 
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fundamentals of radio, automotive 
mechanics, machines and elec- 
tricity, all subjects of great prac- 
tical value. 

Equally practical is pre-induc- 
tion driver education, for it in- 
stills in youth those mental atti- 
tudes and habits which distinguish 
the dependable and safe driver 
from those who are hazardous and 
untrustworthy. For years driver 
education has proved its value in 
the training of civilian youth in the 
sixteen to twenty-two age group. 
Now, augmented by the addition 
of military aspects of driving, this 
subject is expected to aid mate- 
rially in the training of Army 
drivers. 

This is recognition of high order 
indeed! Our Army cannot afford 
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to trust valuable lives, cargoes 
and vehicles to reckless or un- 
dependabledrivers. Military motor 
transport is the bloodstream 
which supplies men at the front 
with ammunition, food and a 
multitude of other supplies. The 
Army driver must get through to 
his destination on time, and with 
vehicle and cargo intact. Our 
Army’s driver selection and train- 
ing program is painstaking and 
thorough to the utmost degree. 
The schools should feel justifiable 
pride that they have been asked to 
assist in this most important field 
of military training by providing 
fundamentals to students approach- 
ing induction. 

It is significant that War De- 
partment and U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation authorities ask that the high 
schools provide thorough class- 
room instruction. This is in ac- 
cordance with the most progres- 
sive educational beliefs — that once 
a sound knowledge of the funda- 
mentals is gained, actual opera- 
tional and maintenance proce- 
dures can be learned with a maxi- 
mum of understanding and in a 
minimum of time. It is the belief 
of Army officers engaged in the 
training of military motor vehicle 
operators that to the extent the 
schools provide the groundwork, 
the Army can be largely freed 
from the necessity for furnishing 
this same classroom instruction, 
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with the result that Army atten- 
tion can be concentrated to a 
greater extent on operational, 
maintenance and purely military 
training. Thus valuable time can 
be saved. 

Pre-induction driver education 
is expected to aid all three branches 





JOHN J. HALL 
N.C. B. helps the future draftee 


of the Army —the Air Forces, 
Ground Forces, and Services of Sup- 
ply, each of which uses large num- 
bers of motor vehicles of various 
types. Some of the duties for which 
this training is expected to help fit 
inductees are those of motor trans- 
port non-commissioned officer, 
scout Car commander, motor ve- 
hicle dispatcher, reconnaissance 
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car driver, truck master, chauffeur, 
automobile mechanic, automotive 
equipment mechanic, and driver 
of trucks and jeeps. 

To assist the schools in organiz- 
ing and teaching the course, a 
pre-induction driver training course 
outline has been prepared for the 
Pre-induction Training Section, 
Civilian Personnel Division, Serv- 
ices of Supply, by the Military 
Training Division of the Office of 
The Quartermaster General. This 
outline has been reviewed and is 
now being distributed to school 
superintendents and high school 
principals by the U. S. Office of 
Education, which is issuing it in 
cooperation with the War De- 
partment. 

The course outline recommends 
that the schools teach the follow- 
ing fundamentals of driving and 
motor vehicle maintenance: the 





Negotiating a mud-hole 
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Traction devices used in mud 





military role of the motor vehicle, 
driver qualifications, motor vehi- 
cle construction and operation, 
vehicle preventive maintenance 
and automotive conservation, prin- 
ciples and techniques of elemen- 
tary driving, rules of the road and 
advanced driving practices, civil- 
ian and military map reading, 
motor marches, special and diffi- 
cult driving techniques, and traffic 
efficiency and control. 

The course as outlined consists 
of approximately 45 periods of 
classroom work, presented by 
means of lectures, discussions, 
demonstrations, and student proj- 
ects. Pupil projects, visual aids 
and references for both teachers 
and students, including National 
Conservation Bureau and the Bu- 
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As is readily apparent, special driving technique is needed for drivers crossing pontoon bridges 





reau-supported Center for Safety 
Education publications, are listed. 

Fortunately, many schools are 
now conducting civilian driver 
education courses which can easily 
be retailored to meet Army needs. 
About ten thousand of our high 
schools fall in this category. That 
leaves an additional fifteen thou- 
sand which, it is hoped, will soon 
introduce the subject into their 
curriculum. 

Many of the private and civilian 
agencies which have sponsored 
driver education in the past are 
actively supporting the War De- 


partment and U. S. Office of 
Education in the effort to get 
driver education adopted by all 
schools. A number of these, in- 
cluding the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau and the Center for 
Safety Education, have developed 
a brochure, titled “How Your 
School Can Help the Army Train 
Its Drivers,” which they are dis- 
tributing to school administrators. 

The National Conservation Bu- 
reau’s 6-Point Program for High 
School Driver Education contains 
all the materials needed in pre- 
senting civilian aspects of the 
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course effectively, provided these 
materials are used in conjunction 
with the War Department and the 
United States Office of Education 
Course Outline and the Instruc- 
tor’s Manual prepared by the 
Office of The Quartermaster Gen- 
eral. The 6-Point Program is built 
around the revised edition of 
‘*Man and the Motor Car,” and 
includes complete teacher aids, a 
series of classroom lesson outlines, 
a standard driver education test, 
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and “War and the Motor Car,” 
a booklet on driving under various 
war emergency conditions such as 
air raids and blackouts. 

Full information concerning the 
6-Point Program, together with 
the brochure “How Your School 
Can Help the Army Train Its 
Drivers,” will be furnished to ed- 
ucators and readers of the JOURNAL 
upon request to the offices of the 
National Conservation Bureau, 60 
John Street, New York City. 








Steep grades such as these, natural or man-made, offer gruelling tests for driving skill 
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As A PRECAUTION AGAINST 
BOMBING ,AN OHIO SUBURBANITE 
PAINTED THIS SIGN ON HIS ROOF: 
“ANY RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN THIS 
ROOF AND THAT OF THE WRIGHT 
PRERONAUTICAL PLANT IS PURELY 
COINCIDENTAL !/” 
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_ Cry! PptRormen 
> ARE REQuIRED 10 
CLEAR CITY S4REETS 
OF GLASS 10 SAVE 
MOYoORISTS’ ‘Tires! 
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Ow BR MONUMENT “TO A BROOKLYN 
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SCULPTURED IN DETAIL THE TRAIN 
WRECK WHICH CLAIMED THEIR Lives ! 














t THE ROMANCE OF INSURANCE § 


Aw INSURED FILED To REPeRT 
PB LOSS THROUGH WI/NDSTORM 
BECBUSE HER Policy READ 
“TORNADO EAST"— AND /T WAS 
A WEST WIND THAT DID TRE 4% 

DAMAGE ! WW, 











URING PA 
MONEY Scarcity 
IN 1178 CENTURY 
ENGLAND, PORK, 
BEEF Dud EGGS 







} INSURANCE 
Y. COMPANIES AS 
, PREMIUM 

S) PAYMENTS ! 








“fe FinsT ACCIDENT PoLicy In THE 
U.S. WAS A VERBAL CONTRACT 

ISSUED IN 1863. $5000 Became 
PRYABLE IF PN ACCIDENT OCCURRED 
JO TRE INSURED WHILE WALKING FROM 
THE Post OFFICE TO H!s HOME. THE 
PREMIUM WAS ONLY 2 CENTS ! 
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@ Give Attention Now to 


Post-War Agency Planning - 





Two Ways Are Suggested by Which to Fortify Oneself 
against the “‘Uncertainties of the Duration” 





F. A. 
p> To say that there will be a tre- 
mendous number of new automo- 
biles to be insured after the war, 
and that an ever more enlightened 
public will probably want to carry 
more adequate insurance gen- 
erally, is of little value to the agent 
who is reducing his wife’s allow- 
ance today, to provide the funds 
for return premiums resulting from 
the recent automobile rate reduc- 
tions. What he wants to know is, 
how can he make up present 
losses; how can he fortify himself 
against the future losses which 
changing employment, army in- 
ductions and possible bankruptcies 
will continue to bring throughout 
the “duration.” 

There is no cleverly conceived 
plan which can be advanced as a 
panacea for presently besetting 
ills, or for post-war problems. 
However, both can be met and 
overcome (1) by the exercise of 
good business judgment in agency 
management and (2) by diligent 
effort on production. 

We abhor platitudes and are 
keenly aware of the fact that that 
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statement may be so considered. 
Yet one of the deepest impressions 
made upon us in twenty-seven 
years of insurance work is the lack 
of those two factors in far too many 
agencies. Habits and practices 
which would bring a quick end to 
most other types of business are, 
through bad judgment and mis- 
taken tolerance, converted to slow 
poisons in our business — but poi- 
sons nonetheless. 


I. Goop Business JUDGMENT IN 
AGENCY MANAGEMENT 

Have a Separate Bank Account. — 
Few merchants would handle 
goods on consignment without 
keeping adequate records to guard 
against their inability to remit 
when the goods were sold. Many 
insurance agents, however, put 
cost, profit and all in one pot and 
check out for expenses, both busi- 
ness and personal, with little 
knowledge of their exact share of 
the “‘pot.”” Good business judg- 
ment would provide a very simple 
safeguard, that of a separate bank 
account for the net premiums. 
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Capitalize on Credit. — The man 
who produces the business is se- 
verely handicapped as a collector 
yet in most agehcies he must do 
both jobs. It would be silly for us 
to say that no extension of credit is 
necessary, that no delinquent ac- 
counts should ever be found on 
the books. There are always cases 
demanding special consideration. 
The trick is to contro] them. When 
good business judgment dictates 
credit favors, go a step further and 
capitalize the courtesy being granted 
by stressing it as a special occasion, 
and at the same time arrange defi- 
nite terms of payment. Use a good 
finance plan whenever circum- 
stances make it possible. 


One oi the fundamental laws of 


business is that credit must not be 
extended beyond the limits of in- 
vested capital and banking credit. 
But insurance agencies not infre- 
quently use their competitors’ abil- 
ity to extend credit as their meas- 
uring stick, thereby brewing their 
own slow poison. Nothing will turn 
the damper on production as surely 
as will the loss of one’s own credit 
standing, brought about by un- 
controlled credit extension. It is 
mentally degrading, and surely 
the necessity for continually chas- 


ing collections is physically debili- , 


tating. 

Keep Careful Records. 
know where we have 
where we are going if we would 


- We must 
been and 
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be successful. ‘‘Systems’ can be 
overdone, but judgment cannot be 
applied without knowledge of the 
facts, and facts must be produced 
by records. Each day we paint a 
few more strokes upon our busi- 
ness picture. We can’t correct the 
mistakes if we use invisible paint. 
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What to do about what’s ahead 


F. A. 


Il. Diricent Errort IN 

PRODUCTION ACTIVITIES 
Diligent effort will always pro- 
duce results. It will produce new 
premiums today and tomorrow 
and the next day, in war and in 
peace. We can tell you what some 
live wire agents are doing right 
now. One of our men is writing 
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rent policies. He wrote four in one 
afternoon recently. This so im- 
pressed another agent that he 
thought of a prospect, called him 
on the ’phone, and made a sale. 
There is every reason in the world 
for the purchase of rent insurance 
today. Even priorities have other 
priorities in front of them, ‘and 
so on ad infinitum.” 

Another man, who is writing a 
surprising number of new public 
liability lines, says: 

“T feel it necessary to develop new 
lines to offset losses. I am fully sold on 
this public liability coverage and took 
one on my own residence. I like the 
line and believe that in many cases it 
may lead to other business. In the last 
few months I have written several hun- 
dred dollars in new premiums. To be 
able to.get into production on new 
business at this time is about the best 
that have to 
confidence.” 


tonic one can renew 


We read of an agent who takes 
snapshots of the houses of his pros- 
pects and uses the pictures as an 


e 
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approach to the sale of residence 
liability. He reported that out of 
a hand-picked list of fifty he sold 
forty-one. That was remarkable. If 
he had sold half that many it 
would still be a good record. 

One of the companies we repre- 
sent, reporting on a survey of 
twenty-four business establish- 
ments, most of them in one city 
block, found that fifteen carried 
no form of burglary or robbery in- 
surance; sixteen never heard of 
open stock burglary insurance, 
though they needed it; none had 
ever heard of accounts receivable 
insurance. One of the twenty-four 
carried a blanket 
bond; only four had any fidelity 
coverage; only five carried use and 
occupancy. Two carried products 
liability. Only half of the men in- 
terviewed carried personal acci- 
dent insurance, and but eleven of 
them carried residence liability - 
which was pretty good, at that. 

We sometimes wonder if most 
of us work diligently enough! 


commercial 


Collection Letter 


“If you don’t pay me what you owe me I’|] tell your 


other creditors that you did.” 


The Postage Stamp 


More Poetry Than Truth? 


Classroom Boner in N. 


Y. Daily News: The store 


sign read: “Business sours from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M.” 














Steck company 
bonding needed 
im all of the 
eases cited here 
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Adequate bonding 
would have eased 
the sheek te all 
those victimized 





@ Three Practical Methods of Prospecting 


Cold Canvass — Contacts — Clients 





The Selling Job Is the Biggest Problem That Faces 
the Insurance Business Today 
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» Policy COVERAGE, rates and 


handling of claims are secondary 


compared to the big problem of 


first placing the business on your 


books. With the inevitable loss of 


automobile business and other bus- 
iness due to reductions in stocks 
and closing of stores and plants, it 
is becoming ever 


study their insurance problems any 
more than they are in the habit of 
qualifying themse]ves in the legal 
aspects of their business or acquir- 
ing a thoroughgoing professional 
knowledge of medicine as it may 

relate to their ailments. 
Under the circumstances, in or- 
der to keep up 





more important 
for agents to seek 
outnewcustomers 
and sell new cov- 
erages to many of 
their present ones. 

Training. — 
With the increas- 
ing complexity of 
modern business 





HE OWNER of a men’s cloth- 

ing store was talking to a 
salesman. He said, “My buyer 
wears a size 40 suit, his tastes are 
conservative, and he likes tan color 
and a light-weight suit. As a result, 
I’ve got more size 40, conservative, 
tan light-weight suits than I'll ever 
be able to sell without two or three 
special sales.” That buyer was at- 
tempting to decide in terms of his 
owninterests what the public wants. 


with the proces- 
sion the _ insur- 
ance agent must 
qualify himself to 
interpret and 
solve the insur- 
ance problems of 
his clients on a 
professional ba- 
sis.* If he is to 








methods and sit- 

uations, training is assuming a 
greater importance in the business 
pursuits as well as the professional 
lines. Insurance selling has be- 
come more professional in nature; 
the average insurance buyer is 
looking more and more to his 
agent for a professional service. 
Few members of the insuring pub- 
lic have the time or inclination to 
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succeed he can- 
not be content with being, or be- 
ing considered, a mere insurance 
peddler. The type of helpful knowl- 
edge which will make an insurance 
man stand out from his competi- 
tors really falls into three divisions: 


*See “Making Still Better Insur- 
ance Men,” THe CAsuALTy AND SURETY 
Journat for December, 1942, page 1. 
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(1) Knowledge of insurance cov- 
erages. 

(2) Knowledge of your client’s sit- 
uation. 

(3) Knowledge of how to apply 
your insurance to your client’s needs. 


Help of Field Men. — One of the 
things that has helped me most 
since I’ve been in the insurance 
business, is to sit down with field 
men who call at.our office and talk 
over the problems that come up 
from time to time and | find that 
in nearly every case they have 
faced the same problems in other 
territories and are able to explain 
the proper method of handling 
each problem. They are not all 
experts and do not claim to be, 
but if you will take advantage of 
every opportunity to discuss in- 
surance problems with them, you 
will benefit a lot. These field men 
can also give you tips on what 
forms of insurance are selling in 
other places and some of the meth- 
ods that are employed. 

I have found that insurance is 
somewhat like clothing. A new 
model comes out and if we push it, 
it sells like “‘hot-cakes”’ for a while 
and then settles back into the 
rank and file with the other forms 
of insurance. It is hard to tell just 
what form of insurance will sell 
best and it is not always up to the 
agent to try to decide. I have heard 
of agents (!) who would look over 
a new policy and because they 
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could not see the value of it, de- 
cide it could not be sold and, 
therefore, would not try to sell it. 

The companies themselves are 
now realizing more than ever that 
agents should hold a semi-profes- 
sional status and are encouraging 
their representatives to perfect 
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. three ways to practical prospecting 


themselves in the technique of the 
business. Many of them are offer- 
ing educational courses, so that 
agents can learn from some of the 
best informed insurance men. 
System in Prospecting. — Selling 
your product calls for systematic 
prospecting. There is an endless 
chain of prospects for every agent, 
but it is your job to decide which 
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links you want to tackle and how 
to go about it. This is not always 
easy, but there are several ways of 
building a good prospect file. 

Prospects for boiler insurance 
are the easiest to find of any I 
know. You simply look for smoke- 
stacks and you will find a prospect 
under nearly every one. By the 
same token, you may say, look for 
an automobile or a house or build- 
ing and you have a prospect. 

In theory, yes! In practice, no! 
You are back to your endless chain. 
No, you’ve got to have a more 
definite system than that. Each 
successful agent has at least one 
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good system for locating prospects. 
A man’s circumstances will natu- 
rallydeterminewhich system works 
best for him. There are three gen- 
erally recognized methods (1) cold 
canvass (2) contacts and (3) cli- 
ents. 


1. CoLtp Canvass 

When an agent makes a cold 
canvass he goes out prospecting 
without any particular previous 
knowledge of the people whom he 
intends to see. Strangely enough, 
many of the best leads which 
a salesman can develop come 
through a cold canvass. This type 








Studies in Selling 


After participating in a one-hour clinic early one rainy morning, 
14 Kansas City men started out to see what could be done along 
accident and health lines. They spent 4914 hours in the field, 
made 100 calls, had 54 interviews, secured 34 leads and wrote 
20 applications for premiums of $602.21. On a 25% commission 
basis, first-year earnings averaged slightly over $3.00 an hour 
for the time each agent was at work, a total for each agent of 
over $21.00 for a seven-hour selling day. 


A recent analysis of sales of twenty life agents showed that 30% 
of these sales originated with old policyholders, 23% from reli- 
gious, social or civic activities; 12% from centers of influence; 9% 
from children of policyholders; 7% from cold canvass; and 19% 
from miscellaneous sources. This analysis brings out strongly 
the value of prestige sources, the value of constantly widening 
one’s acquaintance, and the value of satisfying, servicing and 
utilizing policyholders, 
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Too Many Agents? 


We have been told many times 
that there are too many insurance 
agents and certainly nobody dis- 
putes that statement. But, nor- 
mally, there are alsotoomany law- 
yers, too many doctors. But the 
men who are established in those 
professions seldom worry about 
newcomers to their ranks; on the 
other hand, the starvation period 
of new doctors and new lawyers is 
notorious. 

As soon as insurance producers 
by their own example can edu- 
cate the public to expect and de- 
mand knowledge from them, the 
problem of too many agents will 
cease to be troublesome. An 
agent, broker, solicitor or com- 
pany representative of any type 
who has built his business on 
knowledge has something which 
no change in the structure of in- 
surance can take away from him. 
The man whose clients demand 
his services will always be in de- 
mand. And the best way of insur- 
ing for the future is to make cer- 
tain today that you know more 
about insurance than your com- 
petitor. 

—J. C. O'Connor, Editor of the 
F. C. & S. Bulletins. 





of prospecting helps develop self- 
assurance, widens the circle of the 
agent’s acquaintances and not in- 
frequently uncovers types of pros- 
pects to which the agent had 
never given any previous thought. 

Cold canvass, to be effective, 
must not be an aimless proposi- 
tion. It can be done by the use of a 
telephone directory, a city direc- 
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tory, a credit bureau report or by 
taking certain areas of your town 
and contacting every person for 
whom you do not already write 
insurance. From contacts made 
this way, you will often find out 
what insurance the man has, who 
writes it and the expiration dates 
of his policies. You may secure a 
promise for the renewal of his in- 
surance and in many cases find 
out that he has been contemplat- 
ing buying insurance but did not 
know what agent to approach. 

All information secured through 
these contacts should be carefully 
recorded. In our office, we use an 
index card system on which we 
put the prospect’s name and ad- 
dress, the type coverage he has, 
the amount and kind of insurance, 
rate, term and premium. We also 
note the agent’s name and the 
company writing the business, a 
full description of the property 
covered, any loss payable clause 
on the policy, and the expiration 
date. This card is then filed in a 
separate prospect file according to 
the proper expiration date. 

If we receive a definite order for 
the renewal of this business, we 
make a duplicate card and file 
with our own expirations, so we 
will be sure to renew the policy 
when the time comes. This index 
file mentioned above is made up 
only of expirations of our pros- 
pect’s insurance policies. These ex- 
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pirations are secured from per- 
sonal interviews with various peo- 
ple we have contacted by cold 
canvassing or other methods. The 
expirations of our own policies 
that are returned by the assureds 
for flat cancellation are put in the 
index file. Some day they may 
come back to us or if properties 
change hands, the odds are better 


than 50-50 that the expiration of 


the policies will remain approxi- 
mately the same. If you can call 
on a man the same month that 
his insurance is expiring, you have 
a better chance of selling him than 
you do at mid-term. 

Credit bureau reports have been 
a good source for prospects. All 
towns do not have credit reports, 
but many do. These credit reports 
give a list of all land transfers 


during a week and also deeds of 


trust. There are often several good 


leads on insurance from these. If 


you do not have a credit bureau 
in your town, similar information 
can be obtained by a visit to the 
chancery clerk’s office at your 
county court house. A study of the 
land transfers will help you to 
keep up with your own assureds, 
to some extent. 

An Experiment.— Not so long 
ago, we tried an experiment on 
cold canvass. We took a certain 
section of town comprising a total 
of about ten blocks and with a 
map analyzed the property there. 
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We indicated the property where 
we already had insurance, and the 
amount. We knew we did not 
write very much insurance in that 
section, but we were surprised to 
find out how much property in 
that area was not insured through 
our office. We decided to concen- 
trate our efforts there and see 
what the net results would be. We 
worked on it principally in our 
spare time so it didn’t interfere 
with our regular routine. 

We started out to discover who 
owned the property and secured 
this information from the chancery 
clerk’s office and by asking people 
who lived in the neighborhood. 
We then tried to learn all we could 
about the owners of the property. 
Most of that information was sup- 
plied by the credit bureau and the 
city directory. 

Then we set out to call on these 
prospects. We first went to the 
houses and contacted the people 
there, introducing ourselves to 
whomever came to the door and 
explaining our business. We asked 
them whether they were owners or 
tenants and found out who placed 
the insurance. If we were talking 
to a wife, we found out where her 
husband worked and when was 
the best time to see him. We 
would ask the wife to tell her hus- 
band we had called and that we 
would see him in a day or so, 
Therefore, he was expecting us 














when the time came and we got a 
chance to contact him. 

From these solicitations, we 
found that more than 90% of the 
people owned their own homes; 
about 75% were under mortgage; 
about half of those under mort- 
gage were insured by agents whom 
the owners did not know (the 
insurance having been placed by 
the mortgagee). Only a few could 
give us a definite reason for having 
placed their insurance with the 
agent who was writing it. The 
results so far have been that we have 
more than tripled the premiums we were 
getting in.that section and we have a 
very nice list of expirations that will 
mean future business. 


II. Contacts 
Centers-of-influence are in real- 
ity contacts. Your business, church, 
political affiliation, social con- 
tacts, fraternal organizations, civic 
clubs and sports in which you en- 
gage all offer centers-of-influence. 
By systematically utilizing the op- 
portunities which activities along 
these various lines afford, you can 
build up a surprisingly large list 
of prospects. 

Of course, you can’t solicit in- 
surance at church or club meetings 
but contacts you make at your 
various activities will give you a 
good entrée to call on your ac- 
quaintances later. Agents are often 
called upon to help in civic enter- 
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prises and they should learn to 
take advantage diplomatically of 
the opportunity this gives them. 


III. Citents 
Many insurance men_ believe 
that checking up on your policy- 
holders for additional lines of insur- 
ance is the very best source of 
prospects, because you already 
know your assureds and they know 
you. I think it’s safe to say that 
there isn’t an assured on your 
books now that doesn’t need some 
additional coverage. However, it 
requires some analysis of your 
books to determine on which client 
you should spend time and those 
on which you should not. 
Certainly not all of your present 
clients are “hot’’ prospects for 
additional insurance. One of the 
important items to consider is 
whether or not a client can pay the 
additional cost. If unable, no mat- 
ter how great his needs may be, 
he is not a true prospect! This one 
fact will eliminate a large number 
of your present assureds. In like 
manner, a large number cannot 
qualify for many of the additional 
lines of insurance you have to offer. 
In other words, it is foolish to 
try to sell a jewelry policy to a 
man without jewelry or an auto- 
mobile policy to a man who can’t 
meet company requirements. You 
must use your own judgment 
about narrowing down the balance 
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of your clients into a good work- 
able prospect list. 

It is advisable for you to deliver 
personally as many of your re- 
newal policies as you possibly can, 
because this will enable you to 
discuss your client’s insurance with 
him and will often result in an 
increase on his present policies or 
the sale of additional coverage. It 
will sometimes give you a lead to 
new clients which your insured 
will tell you about. And it is al- 
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ways a good policy to deliver loss 
payments to your insureds 
sonally, as this will give you a 
chance to show that your policy 
really will do what you say it will. 

The important thing in all pros- 
pecting is to be alert so as to sense 
a need for the insurance and to 
plan your time so as to utilize 
every moment to full advantage. 


per- 


Subsequent articles by Mr. Lindsey 
will discuss ““Approach” and “Servic- 
ing.” — Ep. 
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Good News 
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Vol. 1 


Today and Every Day No. 1 





Help Wanted 


Lost and Found 





ORAL SALESMANSHIP can utilize eye 
appeal. Send samples visual material used 
in selling for approach, presentation, 
closing. Casualty and Surety Journal, 60 
John Street, New York City. 





Exchange Column 





WILL SWAP my ideas for yours. What 
have you along lines of visual selling? Room 
1226, 60 John Street, New York City. 





Business Opportunities 





NEW BUSINESS opportunities come to 
him who buttresses his sales with graphic 
aids. Send samples. Address Kenilworth 
H. Mathus, Editor, c/o Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives, New York 
City. 








LOST. — Many a sale when a drab sales 
talk could have been enlivened with atten- 
tion-getting visual aids. What have you to 
offer? Casualty and Surety Journal, 60 
John Street, New York City. 





Merchandise Wanted 





LEADING PUBLICATION requests ex- 
amples of visual selling in casualty-surety 
field. State full particulars in your first 
letter. K. Mathus, Room 1226, 60 John 
Street, New York City. 





Situation Wanted 





STILL UNREWARDED is our search for 
situation where graphic sales material not 
useful. If know case, communicate imme- 
diately. ‘‘A Magazine of Ideas,"" Room 
1226, 60 John St., N. Y. C. 


























Fact-o-Grams 


A survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics (covering ex- 
penditures for the latest year available) showed that the average 
family in the $5,000 and over group spent: Automobile costs 
— $781; Vacations — $239; Recreation — $454; New household 
equipment — $299; Total — $1,773. This sum, almost $2,000, 
will go a long way toward solving increased taxes, says The 
Iowan. Let Mr. Average Citizen live a year and discover the 
actual savings under complete rationing and he'll find there is 
plenty of money for taxes and new insurance. 


Sixty-one per cent of the commercial 
blanket bonds written by one of our mem- 
=*** ber companies in a recent 12-month period 
was sold to insureds who had not previously 





carried this coverage. 


Interstate Commerce Commission sources reveal that war- 
time demands are beginning to affect the railroads, according 
to Newsweek. “Accidents,” defined as damage to railroad 
property in excess of $250, are now running at the rate of 1,000 
a month. 


The educational program of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents continues to forge ahead. At the start of the 
year, nearly 3,000 students had enrolled in more than 90 indi- 
vidual courses representing more than 40,000 hours of organ- 
ized classroom study. Sponsoring groups exceeded 50 in 24 
States. 


Traffic accidents, in normal times, are responsible for there 
being more scarred faces than in the time of duelling, and 75% 
of serious facial injuries are suffered by those sitting next to the 
driver. 

Nearly 30% of Canada’s 46,629 fires in a single year were 
caused by carelessness of smokers. . . . In our own country, 
nearly a billion matches are used each day. 

In ‘‘normal” times, one salesman accounts for the output, 
according to a recent study, of 70 other workers in the mechani- 


cal and manufacturing industries. 
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HON. WILLIAM A. SULLIVAN 
WASHINGTON 


Honorable William A. Sullivan, Insurance Commissioner, State of 
Washington, has had more than a score of years experience in fire 
and casualty insurance, and was formerly a member of the Insurance 
Brokers Exchange of San Francisco, an active member of King County 
Insurance Agents and president of William A. Sullivan & Co., of Seattle. 
Member, Insurance Society of Seattle; Elks, Number 92; American 
Legion; Seattle Pond of Blue Goose and Seattle Real Estate Board. 
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CHARCOAL TRUCK. — This charcoal gas-burning truck is 
proving a valuable experiment to determine the efficiency of 
charcoal gas as a motor fuel. The truck uses only just enough 
gasoline to start the motor turning over; after that it is pro- 
pelled by the energy which is furnished by the charcoal fuel. 


TRANSPORTATION MATTERS 


MOBILE TRUCK. — New $25,000 Illinois State Police mo- 
bile laboratory, which is specially equipped for crime de- 
tection, contains an emergency hospital, photographic lab- 
oratory, fire fighting and water rescue equipment, to use in 
any emergency. It is called “Hell on Wheels” by criminals. 


9 
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STEAM AUTO.—A mechanic puts the finishinj 
touches on boiler equipment installed in the rear of ii 
Plymouth coupe, for oil-fired steam operation. If fuelt 
oil becomes as scarce as gasoline, and priorities perle 
mit, boiler can readily be converted for coal operation 


STAND-SIT. — Chicago Motor Coach Com- 
pany has installed an experimental bus with 
“stand-sit” seats. Normal capacity (standing 
and sitting) is 62; with the new narrow seats, 
it increases to 85. (Chicago Tribune Photo) 








M. M. (MAXIMUM MILEAGE). — Milton Shep, a Los 
Angeles garage owner, demonstrates here his unique 
method of getting maximum mileage from original tires. 
He cuts the bead from an old tire carcass, then installs it 
over a good tire. Holes are for relieving friction heat. 


ishin§$PEED STICKER. — Here’s a convenient sticker for past- 
ar of jing over the glass of your speedometer, to call your atten- 
If fueltion to the fact that you may be speeding. It is the creation 
s perlofthe Newark Evening News, and was originally designed 
ration by members of their staff for use on their delivery trucks. 


PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS 


SEEING DOUBLE. — For the first time in 25 years, tandem trolleys 
adelphia so as to speed up movement of great 
masses from the Navy Yard as shifts change. They relieve the motor- 
be placed on other runs, due to the Office of 
Defense Transportation’s bus curtailment order. (Business Week Photo) 


JERBACKOUT. — New-type crystallite lens ren- 
deniiking light of Army jeeps and other vehicles in- are being used in Phil 
visiiffom the air. Fitted into the metal housings on 
healfts and taillights, lenses provide light for driv- man shortage and m 
ingot enough to be seen by aerial observers. 











Did You Koad flere... 


Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 





WorKING WITHOUT A CAR 
Rough Notes 


Wherever Fred Reynolds happens to 
drop into any spot in Oakland in the 
course of a day, he can go to work on 
some definite piece of work that needs 
attention. He took a standard three-ring 
binder, the size that holds letter-size 
sheets, 814 by 11. Then he cut a map of 
the city of Oakland, dividing it into sec- 
tions which it would be most practical 
to reach by street car or bus. He then 
numbered these sections and pasted the 
map of the section on the left-hand page 
of a sheet of the binder. On the op- 
posite right-hand page, he listed his 
policyholders located in that particular 
section, with street addresses, phone 
numbers and lines of insurance carried 
in his agency. This also includes a skele- 
ton description of insurance carried, 
amounts and expiration dates. On the 
right-hand column of this sheet and, 
with some sense of continuity, he lists his 
prospects with brief description of what 
lines or types of insurance they might be 
sold. 

This outfit transforms Mr. Reynolds 
into a regular paratrooper. When he has 
to take off without warning from one 
part of town to another all he has to do is 
to grab the handiest transportation, bail 
out when he reaches his destination and 
then, when he alights, he is ready, not 
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only to take care of the specific case that 
called him there, but he has the am- 
munition to go into action at once 
on other matters that may also be in 
need of urgent attention in that same 
quarter. 


INSURANCE MANPOWER 
National Underwriter 


Manpower is one of the real problems 
facing the insurance business and will 
grow more acute as the war goes on. 

The situation has proved a challenge 
to the best minds in the business, and 
they have met the problem positively 
rather than negatively. It has stimulated 
their ingenuity and resourcefulness, and 
they are vigorously attacking the two 
big daily problems of handling business 
now on the books and getting new cus- 
tomers. 


No Priorities 
Insurance Field 


We have pointed out many times in 
this column that the relative position of 
the local agent is much better than those 
engaged in most businesses. That rela- 
tively good position will become increas- 
ingly apparent during the next six 
months when the full impact of the cur- 
tailment of production of civilian goods 
hits the retail market. 








INSURANCE IN 742 


B.C. Clarke in 
The Insurance Field 


Imprint of the fire and casualty insur- 
ance industry on a nation at war in 1942 
was that of an all-out effort to safeguard 
the American people and their war-mak- 
ing facilities from the greatest of war-time 
threats —incendiarism, sabotage, ex- 
plosions, escapes of gases, industrial ac- 
cidents, and the dangers of enemy attack 
by air, on the sea and by stealth in fac- 
tories, and in the homes of the people. 

The full story of the performance in 
1942, and the monumental contribution 
of the fire and casualty interests to the 
war effort, will not be written nor be- 
come known until this country is again 
at peace, for its boldest outlines and most 
compensating feats are hidden today in 
the archives of war secrets, locked be- 
hind a rigid war-time censorship. 


*“PeopLe”’ NEED INSURANCE 
Casualty Insuror 


The very fact that a man is putting up 
his own car vastly increases the chance 
that he will be driving a car belonging to 
someone else at some time or other. Per- 
mitting this man to cancel his automo- 
bile bodily injury and liability coverage 
without definitely seeking to sell him an 
operator’s policy or drive-other-cars 
coverage has two hazards. 

First, the former client may have an 
accident against which he is not pro- 
tected and will surely hold his insurance 
agent responsible for failure to point out 
the protection which was available. 

Second, the agent would thus leave all 
these former clients as legitimate pros- 
pects for his competitor who of course 
would then have the inside track when 
the owner resumes driving his own car. 


PRIVATE SECURITY 


Forbes 


People are hanging on to their life in- 
surance as never before. Reason: Fear of 
the future. 





DID YOU READ 





THESE ... 


COMPREHENSIVE LIABILITY 


E. W. Sawyer in 
American Agency Bulletin 


In these days when the cost of mer- 
chandising insurance through the agency 
system is under attack not only as the 
result of the lower net cost of direct- 
writing carriers but from some of our 
prominent economists, agents would do 
well, perhaps, to marshal and keep be- 
fore the public all of the facts which sup- 
port their position that the services they 
render are worth to the public all that 
the public pays them. 

It seems inevitable that, as the use 
of comprehensive liability insurance 
spreads and as agents become more fa- 
miliar with it and its possibilities, and 
insureds become more comprehensive- 
insurance wise, inactive agents will to a 
much greater extent find, when they at- 
tempt to renew some of their single cover 
policies, that competent and alert agents 
have already written comprehensive 
liability policies which automatically 
pick up the single cover policies on 
expiration. 





Just a Small Detail 














yp hes ont 


“One of those new simplified insurance 
policies slipped out of my hand and I 
can’t find it anywhere.” — The Spectator 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC INVENTORY 
Insurance Magazine 

We would like to pass on this sugges- 
tion which we heard the other day. It 
might be a good idea to have a photo- 
graphic inventory made of the contents 
of your home, or the homes of your in- 
sureds. Such evidence would be very 
valuable for visual proof of loss after a 
fire, bombing or other catastrophe. 


On THE Home FRONT 


The Radiator 


“TI haven’t been able to get this war 
out of my head,” declares a Canadian 
agent. “I wanted to do something defi- 
nite about it. We all feel that way. But 
what could I do? 

“They wanted men, but not old men. 
They wanted money and I had littie 
money. 

‘“‘Then one day my Head Office told 
me that practically the whole Canadian 
life renewal premium income of the 
company was being turned into Govern- 
ment bonds —- to beat Hitler. Renewal 
premium income. We salesmen don’t 
often think in terms of renewal premium 
income. We think about club credits and 
money earned. First year premiums are 
the things we go after till the year is over 
and then we start in on another year, do- 
ing the same over again. We enjoy re- 
newals, of course, but we forget that 
huge wave of premiums we started, 
rolling in year after year. 

“I tried to recall my own renewal 
premium income for last year. I did 
some arithmetic. I was amazed. I did it 
over again. And then my spine stiffened. 
By gad! I’m in this war after all, I a 
life underwriter faint at heart old! 

-weak at the knees! I’ve done something 
for my country! In 1939-1940-1941 
three years’ premium income. Almost 
three hundred thousand dollars cash 
flowing into this company and flowing 
out again to smash Hitler as the re- 
sult of my personal efforts. 

“Why, I’ve built a Blenheim Bomber 
or I’ve trained ten pilots or I've fed a 


tank battalion of a thousand men for a 


whole year. I’m not bragging about it. 
I’m very humble about it. I never 
dreamed these premium dollars would 
be needed, temporarily, to save all the 
precious things of life.”’ 


Srock INsuRANCE NEEDs TO 
Go ON THE OFFENSIVE 


Local Agent 


You and I are stock company agents 
we sell stock insurance, we make our 
living that way — therefore, stock com- 
pany insurance and the conduct of the 
business is the most important thing we 
have. We believe and know that stock 
company insurance sold and serviced 
through the local agency system is the 
best way to supply the insurance needs of 
the public. 

Stock company insurance has within 
its forces of companies and agents the 
privilege and the ability to supply best 
the public need for insurance counsel 
and service. Yet, stock company insur- 
ance can serve the public better! It can 
better act for the common benefit of all 
interests by the more aggressive and ac- 
curate thought and plan of the united 
stock company forces, the companies 
and the agents. 
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‘Here are the safety magazines you didn’t 
have time to read.” — Best’s F&C News 
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I want to pay a sincere tribute to the institution of American insurance for the 
patriotic way in which they have cooperated, from the very start of our defense 
preparations to the actual war activities of the present day. Whenever called 
upon they have, without fail, given unstintingly of their experience and assist- 
ance. We shall rely even more on their help in the future. Rear Admiral 
C. H. Woodward 


Speaking of self-made men, I don’t mind listening to a millionaire talk about how he 
made his first dollar; what irritates me is that he still has it and I can’t get it away 
from him. — Phil C. Braniff 


Convincing buyers of insurance that product liability coverage is essential to 
their needs can be accomplished if an advance investigation of the products is 
made. Knowledge of the product and all that goes with it to the customer, as 
well as knowledge of the coverage, is an essential starting point. The develop- 
ment of actual case histories in the prospect’s particular field is necessary to 
help stress the need for coverage. — John B, Lamenzo 


One of the important selling factors of residence boiler coverage is the protection 
against explosion; the other important factor is the inspection service which all com- 
panies selling boiler coverages can give the insured. Suggestions by inspectors as to 
proper changes in operation and the proper care of the boiler are important and help 
to increase the life and usefulness of the boiler itself. — Warner C. Danforth 


The relationship in insurance between quantity of paper and volume of man- 
hours affords an excellent means of attack on the problem of how to save paper 
and man-hours in the insurance business, because the mere act of reducing the 
number of pieces of paper consumed per thousand dollars of premium income 
will automatically save man-hours as well Ambrose Ryder 
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Travel Tales.— In explanation of 
how, without a ration book, he drove 
from Detroit to Miami with a new ambu- 
lance for delivery to the Red Cross, 
driver said he had picked up two cele- 
brating soldiers. They passed out, and 
the driver told the gas station operator 
they were dead. Just one look was 
enough to convince, and presto, the tank 
was filled up. (Oh, yes, we almost for- 
got: Donor of the ambulance was the 
W.C.T.U.). (Miami, Florida)... . : Af- 
ter his wife jumped out of the car during 
an argument, a motorist had to explain 
to the court why he let the car drag said 
wife 60 feet before stopping. His reason: 
**I didn’t want to stop fast and wear out 
my tires.’ (Minneapolis, Minnesota). . . . 
He was merely giving his car a little ex- 
ercise to charge up the battery, he said 
to a police officer and an OPA inspector. 
But he had (a) no license, (b) no regis- 
tration certificate, (c) no ration sticker, 
(d) no federal stamp, (e) no brakes, (f) 
no tail light. (Larchmont, New York). . . . 
An escaped lunatic crashed his car into a 
store window. Asked to produce his driv- 
er’s license, he admitted that he had none 
but it was all right because he had been 


examined by the lunacy commission and 
declared insane. (Seattle, Washington) 


Hot Prospect.— As an_ insurance 
man neared his destination primed with 
sales arguments, he noticed most of the 
city’s fire apparatus madly rushing to a 
fire. Location of fire: His prospect’s 
office. (Baltimore, Maryland) 


Jallopy for Hitler. — He bought a 
car for $32.90 (90¢ tax). Then the muf- 
fler blew out, whereupon a cop gave him 
a ticket. When he got back to his car, the 
lights went out. The next morning, as he 
was starting to drive, the motor dropped 
out. So he turned the whole thing in for 
scrap, hoping that it would give Hitler 
as “big a headache” as it had him. (Nez 


York City) 


Home Again. — Some time after his 
car was stolen, a doctor asked a stranger 
for a lift. The car looked rather familiar 
to him, too. It should. It was his. (77oy, 
New York) 


Check and Double-Check. — 
There’s seemingly no end to this matter 
of worthless checks. A man here was put 
in prison for such an offense; while still 
incarcerated, he passed two more “‘scraps 
of paper” with the help of a trusty em- 
ployed as an errand boy. (Clearwater, 
Florida) 


Impasse. — Things are not so hot now, 
but — a man obtained an absolute di- 
vorce when he claimed his wife refused 
to live with in-laws even after her home 
burned down. (Baltimore, Maryland) 


Added Insult to Injury. — Thieves 
not only walked off with several hundred 
dollars’ worth of loot from a large store; 
they also took the storekeeper’s prize 
watchdog. (Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania) 


Unappreciative. — Burglars, dis- 
gusted, left a note in a house they had en- 
tered: ‘‘Sir, your beer is putrid and your 
cigars are terrible.” (Denver, Colorado) 


@ Will You Have a Loss? 


*“Whose Who?”’ 





Whose Employees Are Going to Steal This Year? 
We Don’t Know, Except That the Culprits 
Will Come from One of Three Groups 





F. W. SELSOR 


> IT Is as impossible for an em- 
ployer to detect in advance just 
which of his employees will steal 
as it is for a general to know 
which of his soldiers will be killed 


in a battle. 
The individuals who become 
defaulters and go ‘“‘below the 


honesty line’’ are not ordinarily 
criminal types or typical police 
characters or even men with a 
criminal record, for such individ- 
uals are not usually trusted or 
given a position of importance. 

The defaulters that we deal 
with, the ones who fall below the 
honesty line in any one year, are 
men of ability and men who ordi- 
narily come from good homes and 
bring to the employer the finest 
kind of references. They have bet- 
ter than a high-school education 
and are usually given positions 
of trust. Many of these persons 
have been investigated by fidelity 
companies and perhaps by the 
personnel division of the concern 
for which they worked, but neither 
the fidelity company nor the em- 
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ployer could detect in advance 
any disposition to steal. You will 
observe this fact adds to the acute- 
ness of the dishonesty problem. 

If you will look closely at any 
group of individuals below the 
honesty line you will observe that 
they come from every walk of life 
and from every city and state in 
the Union. Perhaps every type of 
responsible position is represented 
and there is to my knowledge not 
an industry that does not have 
one or more representatives in 
such a group. 


CLASSIFICATION OF DEFAULTERS 


Those employees who fall be- 
low the honesty line may be read- 
ily divided into three classes. (This 
grouping is for practical purposes 
only and does not purport to be a 
purely scientific analysis.) 


1. The Typical Embezzler. — This 
group is comprised of the typical em- 
bezzlers, so called, because our expe- 
rience reveals that they began to 
steal as soon as they were employed. 
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(a) Some typical thieves are oppor- 
tunity-minded. They seek immedi- 
ately, as soon as employed, to find 
some opportunity to steal. They ex- 
amine the bookkeeping system, may 
notice that the petty cash is handled 


in some loose fashion or observe that: 


periodic audits are not made. They 
are quick to observe all these “‘surface”’ 
opportunities for theft. Usually, espe- 
cially in large business firms, these de- 
faulters will have little difficulty in 
finding some loop-hole in the book- 
keeping system or something in the 
mechanical operation of the business 
which will provide them with a modus 
operandi for extracting the funds. 

There is no infallible bookkeeping 
system and however efficient the me- 
chanical operations of the business 
may be, it is generally true that some 
little surface opportunity will present 
itself to Mr. Typical Thief and he will 
lose no time in exploiting that opportu- 
nity to his financial advantage. 

(6) If these opportunity-minded 
individuals do not find such oppor- 
tunities to steal ready-made, they cre- 
ate them. It is for this reason that we 
designate this class of defaulters as 
typical embezzlers. Sometimes the in- 
genuity displayed by these individuals 
in creating such opportunities to steal 
is amazing. The most air-tight book- 
keeping and accounting methods, 
however formidable they may be, do 
not stop such defaulters from stealing. 

EXAMPLE. — I have in mind a case 
where one of these individuals was so 
successful in stealing money and con- 
cealing the theft, that careful exami- 
nation by efficient auditors did not 
disclose the shortage. A $6,000 short- 
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age was cleverly concealed over a 
period of nearly seven years. The files 
in the claim departments of the fidelity 
companies reveal numerous examples 
of similarly cleverly concealed thefts 
on the part of such individuals. 


2. The Circumstantial Thief. — The 
second group is not composed of 





F. W. SELSOR 


** Nobody knows who, or when” 


typical embezzlers nor does it fall 
within the class of the trusted em- 
ployees who go wrong. These are the 
individuals who are usually employed 
in trusted positions at a small salary 
and who find it extremely difficult to 
do many of the things they desire 
because of insufficient funds. 
Sometimes these individuals are 
prompted to steal because they are 
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impatient with the progress they are 
making and they seek to take a “‘short 
cut,” with dishonesty the result of 
such a fatuous choice. Many times 
these individuals are employed in 
positions where they are called upon 
to handle large sums of money daily, 
and while handling such funds they 
may be subject to constant temptation 
because of the desires and the mo- 
tives playing upon their mind. 
According to our old friend, the law 
of averages, each year a number of 
individuals so employed will be im- 
patient with progress that is slow and 
will crack under the temptation to 
steal and find themselves within this 
second group, below the honesty line. 
EXAMPLE. 
old, with a wife and one child. He 


- Here’s a man, 40 years 


went to church regularly, belonged to 
several lodges and his private life was 
exemplary. He had been employed 
for nearly 13 years by his present firm. 
But he wanted to create an impression 
and lived beyond his means. In order 
to keep up appearances, he embezzled 
$10,304.75. 

3. The Dishonest Trusted Employee. 
The last group is composed of the 
trusted employees who betray that 
trust and become thieves. Many times 
they are identified with civic enter- 
prises in the city, and occupy positions 
of importance aside from their regular 
employment. When these individuals 
fall below the honesty line, they not 
only steal their company’s money, 
but they often wreck entire communi- 
ties. Each year this group would be 
larger except for the fact that some 
of them prefer to take their own lives. 





“‘WHOSE WHO?” 4! 


ExampLe. — The secretary and gen- 
eral manager of one of the largest en- 
terprises of its kind in the country re- 
cently embezzled approximately 
$200,000 of the company’s funds 
through falsification of records, forg- 
ing of checks and other means. He 
was 59 years of age when this loss came 
to light and an investigation developed 
that he had started with the company 
when he was 20 years of age. He had 
been given all possible opportunities 
for advancement and rose to the posi- 
tion of secretary and general manager 
which he had held for a period of 
more than 30 years. He enjoyed the 
confidence of all the officials in the 
company to the extent that they 
practically let him operate the busi- 
ness. He was represented in various 
organizations and was identified with 











“Oh, WE trust him, but the fidelity 
company is very particular.” 
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many important civic enterprises. 
His act shocked the entire town. 
Eventually he took his own life. 

Files of fidelity companies dis- 
close outstanding examples of in- 
dividuals who work for many 
years as trusted employees and 
who finally, for one reason or an- 
other, become thieves. The largest 
losses the fidelity companies know 
about have been brought about 
by these trusted individuals. Here 
again the problem of dishonesty 
is all the more acute because the 
disposition to steal cannot be de- 
tected, and because the employer 
has no way of knowing what goes 
on inside of the employee’s mind. 

It is indeed difficult to under- 
stand how these individuals can 
be tempted to steal. They have ap- 
parently all that one could ask for 
to make them happy. They have a 
good position, good home, excel- 
lent reputation, fine future and 
sufficient income to guarantee to 
them the satisfaction of normal 
human desires. Notwithstanding 
this, many of them become thieves 
and the psychologist is unable to 
tell us why, except to state that at 
some time in the life of the de- 
faulter, he may have been prompted 
to steal because he was overtaken 
by adverse circumstances or be- 
cause some great tragedy came 
into his life which furnished the 
motive for the theft. 

We do not find this generally to 
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Fidelity “Paragraphs 


. No business is forever exempt 
from dishonesty. 

2. Dishonest employees are not 
confined to any particular oc- 
cupation or locality. They 
come from all parts of the 

country and are found in all 
walks of life. 

. Countless thousands of em- 
ployees work for small sala- 
ries, and are comparatively 


| satisfied with their lot. 


~ 


ow 


Others aren’t. It’s those who 
will bear watching. 
) 4. The annual loss occasioned by 
} theft is usually compared to 
( the loss by fire, and sometimes 
( the dishonesty losses exceed 
the fire losses. 

5. The motives which prompted 
steal yesterday will 
them to 
( 

i 


men to 

prompt 
morrow. 
. Science cannot prevent em- 
bezzlement, systems can safe- 
| guard only partially. Ade- 
5 


steal to- 


nN 


quate fidelity coverage is al- 
ways needed. 


(Continued on next page) 
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be true and it has been our experi- 
ence that the tragedy often came 
about after the theft, and was not 
the real reason for the dishonesty. 
Sometimes these individuals have 
been led to steal because they 
were not able to adjust themselves 
to reduced circumstances and 
many of them thought they were 
wise enough in the ways of finan- 
cial operations to use their com- 
pany’s money to regain or improve 
their financial independence. 
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CAUSES 
If we could do so, it would be 
indeed interesting to have pass 
in review before us this line of de- 
faulters so that we might inquire 
of them the reasons for their being 
below the line. We would receive 
many and varied answers because 
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7. Investigation and indemnity 
should be provided on old as 
well as on new employees. 
Losses, when discovered, usu- 
ally are found to have run over 
a period of years and the larg- 
est losses are apt to be those 
created by old and trusted em- 
ployees. 

. It is usually estimated that the 
amount paid by surety com- 
panies for dishonesty losses 
(due to inadequate coverage 
carried by American business 
men generally), is only one- 
tenth of the actual amount 
stolen. 

9. With the threat of possible 
employee dishonesty con- 
stantly hanging over his head, 
the business man is faced with 
a real problem. The only way 
he can cushion himself against 
the shock is by having a fidelity 
bond in really adequate 
amount. 

10. When an insurance man sells 
an employer a fidelity bond 
he’s furnishing something the 
employer cannot afford to be 


without. Someday that em- 
ployer may count the agent or 
broker among his greatest 
benefactors. 


————$ —— 
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the motives which prompt people 
to steal are indeed numerous. 


Typical Embezzlers. — From the re- 
plies given to us by the typical em- 
bezzlers, we would learn that these 
defaulters stole because of speculation, 
bad business management, living 
above their means, gambling and 
various other reasons more or less 
minor. 

Circumstantial Embezzlers. As we 
question the circumstantial defenders, 
we would learn that most of these per- 
sons below the line have inadequate 
incomes. But our experience has been 
that many of these persons seek to 
exonerate themselves by extenuating 
the circumstances. The chief motive 
for their acts lies in the desire to move 
within circles far beyond their income. 
Some of these individuals have had 
good positions and were facing a fine 
future but destroyed both by foolishly 
resorting to embezzlement. 

Trusted Employees. — Reasons for 
the presence of the trusted employee 
below the honesty line are a little 
more difficult to find. Many of these 
people steal because of their desire to 
‘‘keep up with the Joneses,”’ the desire 
to travel, belonging to the country 
club or to have more of the luxuries 
of life. Often so intense is this desire 
that the lack of funds is no obstacle 
and to realize these ambitions, theft 
is committed. 


Dishonesty will bring about 
large losses each year and the 
problem will not be solved by any 
scientific means of attempted “‘pre- 
vention” alone. 





¢ A Picture Visit to the 
Association-supported 





Center for Safety Education 


> Sarery education is playing an im- 
portant part in winning the war. Out- 
standing in this respect is the Center 
for Safety Education (at N. Y. Univer- 
sity) maintained by the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives. 
Over 1,300 engineers, safety super- 
visors, nurses, firemen, teachers and 
others are now enrolled. . Objec- 
tives include: Training supervisors and 
specialists in safety, fire prevention 
and protection, industrial hygiene 
and allied fields; assisting the armed 
forces and civilian defense organiza- 
tions in the preparation of training 
courses and instructional manuals; 
cooperation with federal, state, and 
municipal departments and private 
agencies; participation in the N.Y.U. 
War Training Center. . The na- 
tion is being strengthened now by the 
work of the Center. After victory, the 
contributions of the Center to na- 
tional safety will be even greater 
because of the vital work the Center 
has been doing and is doing now. 


SAFETY RESEARCH. — The Center conducts 
a number of research studies in safety subjects 


Work of the Center ts concerned with 
conserving human LIFE and insuring 
LIBERTY and freedom from injury 
and disaster, thus securing the way for 
the PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 


and increased social efficiency. 





THE CENTER. —In this building the Center 


carries on many of its war-essential activities 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS. — Practical 
training courses yearly for safety supervisors 







? 
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CIVILIAN DEFENSE.— Training Civilian SCHOLARSHIPS — and Fellowships are 
Defense Drivers Corps for convoy driving awarded for advanced degrees in education 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. — Organizing VOCATIONAL SAFETY.—lInstruction in 
teacher-training programs in many colleges safety for teachers is given in school shops 


RADIO PROGRAMS. — Students at the Cen- TESTING. — A number of different devices 
ter prepare radio and visual-aid materials are used to test the efficiency of auto drivers 


mak & 
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FIRE PREVENTION ENGI- 
NEERING. — Inspectors and fire- 
men enroll in many of the helpful 
safety engineering courses 


W 


ARMY PLANT INSPECTORS. 
— Training plant inspectors for 
the War Department is another 
important activity of the Center in 
war time 


Wy 


PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING. 
— Institute trains teachers in pre- 
induction Army courses for auto 
and truck drivers 











Business Card That Appeals 

Getting past the reception desk often 
is made easy by the use of a novel call- 
ing card such as is illustrated below. 





Ae says hs name 7 Theckwell frow the Patterson Agency! 


The card shown is 3 x 5 inches in size 
and is used by the Patterson Agency, 
N. Y. This card never fails to bring a 
smile and almost always succeeds in 
its serious mission of gaining the 
bearer admission to the prospect’s 
office where he can then tell his story. 


Shows Servicemen’s Photos 

In cooperation with local theatres, 
which furnished original posters and 
art work, the St. Joseph Agency of 
Burton G. Starke & Sons recently 
featured, for an entire month, a dis- 





y 


al 





play of over 200 local servicemen’s 
pictures in their window. Central spot 
was devoted to two local boys who al- 
ready have given their lives for their 
country. Crowds were so interested 
that often people had to stand in line 
so as to get a close view of the display. 


Six Little Words for Today 

While the amount of insurance that 
can be sold by advertising alone is 
limited, the ‘“‘voice of publicity” can 
be economically employed in many a 
case to soften up a prospect, making 
him less austere and more receptive to 
what you have to offer. More than 
ever today producers are utilizing the 
aid of the printed word in selling, for, 
as is so graphically pointed out in this 
diagram by the McCormick-Arm- 
strong Company of Wichita, Kansas, 





REQUIRES NO TIRES 
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Calling Cards 
That Do Double Duty 


Earl E. Damin, of Cooper & Damin, 
Modesto, California, has a calling 
card whichvhe claims has paid ‘“‘good 
dividends” in securing introductions 
in his endless chain method of pros- 
pecting. Various adaptations in the 
use of the reverse side of the card are 
shown in the illustrations below. 


Speeding Up Collections 

Tying in with the general tightening 
of credit extensions, one agent reports 
good results from rubber-stamping the 
bills he sends out with this attention- 
compelling message: 

**Present collection regulations re- 
quire this amount to be fully paid on 
or before . Please help us to 
comply with this measure by making 
payment before this date.” 


Mailing Helps 

If you want to keep your mailing list 
up-to-the-minute and thus get the ut- 
most out of a given amount of adver- 
tising material, the next time you send 
out a third-class mailing make use of 
“Form 3547 of Section 769 of the 
Postal Laws and Regulations.’ This 
form, after proper consultation with 
your postmaster, can accomplish either 
one of the following: Your mail that is 
undelivered (1) will be disposed of by 
the local post office and a form sent 
you showing your client’s new address, 
or (2) will be forwarded to addressee 
and you will receive proper notifica- 
tion. Better get the details direct. 


The Last Word 

“We earnestly contend,” says the 
O’Brien-Hobart Agency of Kansas 
City, ‘‘that if banking is the heart of 
the nation, insurance is its backbone.”’ 








COOPER and DAMIN 


INSURANCE—ALL KINDS 
942 llth St Phone 1400 


Paul Cooper @ Earl Damin 





EARL E. DAMIN 
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“‘That’s queer. Do you notice anything 
unusual about this mirror that accident 
insurance salesman gave me yesterday?” 
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“Would you mind if I just lie down here 
with you till the claim adjustor arrives?” 












JAPANESE 
ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE CO. 
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“One more thing, Honorable insurance _ Insurance man to his prospect: ‘“‘S-o-0-0, 

man, how much do I get if I lose face?”” you say you’ve never had an accident!” 
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@ It’s the “Honest”? Worker Who Steals — V 


How—and Why—Employees Go Wrong 





Part of a Serves of Selected Examples Showing the Urgent 
Need Today of Adequate Fidelity Coverage 





An ALDERMAN WENT Wronc. — Loss of $4,296.50 was paid under a depositors 
forgery bond in the amount of $25,000 held by a political subdivision of a municipal 
corporation. One of the aldermen, an officer of the county road department, padded 
the pay roll by including the names of seasonal employees among the effective list 
and caused checks to be drawn to their respective orders, ostensibly in payment of 
wages. Thereafter, he obtained possession of these checks and, by the medium of 
forging the payees’ names, extracted the sum of $4,296.50 from county funds. The 
principal was criminally prosecuted. 


: 7 A 


A CasHieR Went Wronc. — This man had been employed as service cashier of a 
large motor company for over sixteen years, was a World War I veteran and a sup- 
posedly respectable citizen. He was happily married and had a daughter attending a 
fashionable school. When confronted with the fact that discrepancies had been dis- 
covered in his accounts, he readily confessed to an estimated shortage of $3,000 or 
$4,000 which he had taken for his own use. A check-up revealed the amount ac- 
tually to be $8,477.16, while the penalty of the bond covering him was only $5,000. 
The. assured was fortunate that the former employee was able to raise $4,053.33 to 
pay on account. This, however, took all his assets including a loan on his war bonus. 
This resulted in the filing of a suit for divorce by his wife and the withdrawal of 
his daughter from college, after which she obtained employment as a waitress. 


+ y 7 


Two Mitters Went Wronc. — Two employees of a milling firm formed the 
practice of stealing burlap bags from their employer and taking them home at night 
in their automobiles. Posing as dealers, the pair would then sell the stolen bags to 
other firms, Over a period of nine months they disposed of more than 80,000 bags for 
which they received more than $8,000. 
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STUDY SECTION 


E will feature here, from time to time, 
special articles by leading figures in their 
various fields which, by their importance 
and comprehensive coverage of the subject, we 
feel justify the special attention of our readers. 


a 


This month we feature “*A Tested Sales Presen- 
tation for Safe Deposit Liability,’? by Calvin 
A. Soriero, Assistant Agency Director of the 


National Surety Corporation, N. Y. C. 
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A Tested Sales Presentation 
for Safe Deposit Liability 


CALVIN A. SORIERO 


SCENE: Any small town, prob- 
ably under 20,000 pop- 
ulation 

TIME: Any day except Satur- 


day morning 

Any day except last day 
of month 

Any day except first 
day of month 

Any insurance agent or 
broker 


INTERVIEWER: 


Assumes the agent has 
no insurance for the 
bank and is not well- 
known to its officers. If 


SITUATION: 


he is, so much the 
better. 
| 
GETTING ON A FRIENDLY Basis 
AGENT: Mr. Banker, I never 


have asked you for much of your 
time. As a result, I don’t feel that 
we know each other as well as we 
might. Maybe I ought to borrow 
a bit more money or something. 

BANKER: Well, Mr. Agent, we 


have no objection to making a 
good loan in these times. 

AGENT: That’s very true but that 
isn’t why I dropped in today. 
What I would like to do is tell you 
something about myself and about 
my work. Would it interfere with 
your work too much if I were to 
take up fifteen minutes of your 
time this morning? 

BANKER: No, no indeed. As a 
matter of fact, I like to know all I 
can about our depositors — helps 
us maintain a personal sort of re- 
lationship with them. 

AGENT: Mr. Banker, I have been 
a citizen of this town for eighteen 
years, and a depositor in your bank 
for twelve. I’ve always hoped that 
some day I might handle a part of 
your insurance program but I’ve 
been waiting for an opportunity to 
suggest an improvement in the pro- 
gram rather than embarrass you 
by soliciting business you have al- 
ready given to another loyal de- 
positor. I know whom you are do- 





ing business with. You have picked 
some able men representing fine 
companies. 

What I want to do is show you 
that I, too, am well posted in this 
insurance business and also repre- 
sent fine companies. For instance, 
one of my companies specializes in 
bank coverages. It is a stock com- 
pany you undoubtedly know by 
reputation and will enjoy looking 
over this late financial statement. 
There are few companies which 
can match this ratio of current as- 
sets to liabilities other than capi- 
tal, and I can say from personal 
experience that it has no disposi- 
tion to quibble about claims. 

Incidentally, a fair exchange is 
no robbery. I wonder if I might 
have a copy of your last call state- 
ment? (The request is welcome at this 
point. Mr. Banker is ready to blow his 
horn, too. The statement leaflet is hand} 
because notes can be made on it during 
the following conversation.) 

BANKER: Yes, I’m sure we have 
one left. Here it is. 

AGENT: Well, you have some 
ratios here yourself! I have ad- 
mired your liquidity. Sure is differ- 
ent from the old days when 30% 
or 40% was considered a: sound 
condition! 

BANKER: Right now we could 
pay off every depositor 100 cents 
on the dollar within forty-eight 
hours. 


AGENT: have a 


seem to 


You 
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pretty substantial loan account 
that ought to enable you to make 
money in spite of your liquidity. 

BANKER: We make a little 
money but it is getting harder 
every year. Interest rates are 
down; return on our investment 
account is ’way off; and we are 
loaded with taxes. I don’t know 
whether we will be able to con- 
tinue our interest scale on time 
deposits or not. 

AGENT: Sure hope you can. | 
understand the big city banks are 
down to 1% and less. Apparently 
some have even discontinued it al- 
together. Maybe banks are even- 
tually going to revert back to their 
original conception as principally 
places of safe deposit. 


II 
BRINGING UP THE Maltn Topic 

AGENT: (Looking toward the rear of 
the bank): By the way, you do an 
active safe deposit box business 
here, don’t you? Particularly in 
these times? 

BANKER: Yes, we have a few 
boxes — have to keep a nest to ac- 
commodate substantial customers. 

AGENT: Do you ever have any 
occasion to worry about your lia- 
bility in connection with them? 

BANKER: (Not realizing what he ts 
letting himself in for): Oh, we’ve had 
a few little incidents happen that 
have worried us at the time but 
we've never had any real trouble. 
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AGENT: That is what I thought. 
My company tells me that most 
banks say the same thing — they’ve 
had worrisome small incidents oc- 
cur but they have had no real 
trouble. I suppose you are like 
them, too, in that you would have 
carried protection against the pos- 
sibility of those small incidents be- 
coming large costly ones if it were 
not for the fact that it has always 
been so confounded expensive? 

BANKER: Yes, we don’t make 
much on our boxes and accord- 
ingly we’ve never wanted to spend 
much money on them. 

AceEnt: I don’t blame you a bit. 
It was that very thought that made 
me fee! I finally had bumped into 
something worth suggesting as an 
improvement in your insurance 
program. My company has been 
- offering a new policy at low cost 
intended solely to protect the bank 
against its legal liability. In this 
new policy, we say we will protect 
the bank against any liability 
whatsoever growing out of a loss 
from a safe deposit box provided 
the bank is actually legally liable. 
It is our intention to force the 
renter to prove his loss. To do so, 
he must show the loss was due to 
the negligence or carelessness of 
the bank. If he establishes the lia- 
bility, he can collect; if he does not 
establish the liability, he swallows 
his own loss. Now, naturally, in 
order to do this, we also undertake 
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to pay the court costs and legal fees 
of any such proceeding. You are 
held absolutely harmless. Think of 
it— not merely burglary or rob- 
bery protection but protection 
against any loss or destruction of 
property in those boxes occurring 
under circumstances making you 





CALVIN A. SORIERO 


. relieves banks from worries 


legally liable. And don’t forget 
that this coverage is not included 
in your blanket bond. The blanket 
bond limits protection on safe de- 
posit boxes to losses caused by the 
dishonest act of a bank employee. 

BANKER: Well, how much does 
a policy like that cost? 

AGENT: Oh, very little. It is the 
least costly important coverage | 
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have ever been able to offer. The 
idea was to get the price down to a 
point where even the smallest bank 
could afford to buy it. Small banks 
have the same exposure as large 
ones. They are not as well pro- 
tected against burglary and rob- 
bery, perhaps, but they ordinarily 
would have no liability in such a 
case anyway. The usual construc- 
tion of the law merely requires you 
to use the same degree of care in 
protecting a lessee’s property as 
you would use in protecting your 
own and to furnish physical pro- 
tection substantially equivalent to 
that which is furnished by similar 
banks in your area. 

The liability headaches are pri- 
marily rooted in the legal status of 
bailor and bailee which exists be- 
tween the bank and the box renter. 
As the Supreme Court of the State 
of Illinois has put it, ““The fact that 
property is missing from a box is 
presumed to be negligence on the part 
of the bank.” Thus the claimant 
establishes a prima facie case by 
merely proving the property was 
in the box and disappeared. At 
that point, the burden of proof 
shifts to the bank — it must show a 
complete want of negligence de- 
spite the fact that it never saw the 
property and has no idea what 
may have become of it. And in such 
cases, presumptions that an un- 
authorized third person had been 
in the box are not hard to establish. 
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Every bank, however, from 
time to time, permits a guardian, 
executor, administrator or other 
court officer to enter a box on the 
strength of a court order. If the 
order is valid, well and good. But 
if there is anything wrong with it, 
the bank is in the position of hav- 
ing allowed an unauthorized per- 
son in the box and must take the 
consequences. The order may be a 
forgery; worse still, it may have 
been signed by an otherwise con- 
scientious judge who overlooked 
the fact that notices were improp- 
erly posted as to time or place. 
These things do not appear on the 
face of the order and, if the court 
has not properly acquired jurisdic- 
tion, the order is subject to ques- 
tion. I’m sure you’ve acted on 
these orders in the past. Fortu- 
nately, you’ve apparently had no 
trouble with them as yet. 

A number of banks report hav- 
ing picked up in the vault prop- 
erty left behind by a renter who 
had had his box out. They re- 
turned the property and no harm 
was done but it worried them. 
They knew that if the property 
had been found and misappro- 
priated by a third person, they 
might have been held liable by a 
jury for sheer lack of evidence to 
prove their want of negligence. A 
bank is expected to find and re- 
turn property lost under these cir- 
cumstances. It is not supposed to 
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fall into the hands of third parties. 
It is a blind sort of situation. No 
one knows what became of the 
property but the good customer of 
the bank Will swear it must have 
been removed from his box. 

A few banks have had trouble 
with aging, substantial citizens. 
Over the years, one of them may 
have put property in his box, taken 
other property out, put more in, 
etc. One day he claims a negotia- 
ble bond was taken from his box, 
forgetting that he had disposed of 
it himself some months before. It 
cannot be traced. If he cannot be 
made to recall having disposed of 
it, the bank is in a desperate spot. 
The renter honestly believes his 
box has been entered. The bank 
has no evidence to dispute him. 
Whom will the jury believe? 


Two banks in a Montana town were 
sued by a woman as executor and chief 
beneficiary of a renter’s estate. Me had 
told her of valuable property in his 
safe deposit boxes that he would leave 
to her. When she got to the boxes the 
cupboard was bare. She didn’t recover 
but the suit was costly. 

In an Oregon town, a bank ad- 
mitted an executor to a box. Later, the 
renter of the box, supposedly deceased, 
appeared and claimed that property 
worth $300 had been taken. It turned 
out that the actual decedent and the 
renter were people with identical 
names. We actually paid a loss in this 
almost ridiculous situation. 

In a California town, a bank was 
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sued for $500,000 in a suit alleging 
that the bank had permitted entrance 
to a box by one person when, accord- 
ing to an escrow agreement of which 
the bank had notice, three were sup- 
posed to have been present. I do not 
know the outcome but it will be a 
costly suit to defend in any event. 


The premium for this policy is 
based upon the number of boxes 
on the premises, rented or un- 
rented. Can you tell me how many 
you have? 

BANKER: We have about 250 or 
300. 

AGENT: Well, if you don’t have 
over 300 boxes, we can write you a 
$25,000 policy which will protect 
you up to that amount provided 
you are legally liable against any 
loss to your bank of any character 
from any safe deposit box and, in 
addition, pay all court costs and 
legal fees, for only $50 a year! 

BanKER: But I don’t believe we 
would ever need $25,000 protec- 
tion! 

AcENT: Probably not in this 
community. You know your rent- 
ers and have a fair idea of what 
they own. Perhaps a lesser amount 
would suffice. I wish we could give 
it to you but we can’t. The com- 
pany feels as if it wouldn’t want to 
assume any responsibility for less 
than $50, so that was fixed as the 
minimum premium and the mini- 
mum policy at $25,000, to be sure 
that banks get adequate protec- 
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tion in even the smallest of com- 
munities. 

You can have this same policy 
for only $125 if you take it on a 
three-year basis. You can thus 
save six months’ premium and that 
is making money a lot faster than 
you can make it on your loans. 
(That is not as much as you pay 
for your personal accident insur- 
ance.) Most banks are taking it on 
this economical three-year basis. 

BANKER: Yes, there is nothing 
wrong with the price. What are 
your requirements about the man- 
ner in which the bank is to con- 
duct its safe deposit box business? 

AGENT: We are not making any 
right now. This policy is still in a 
somewhat experimental stage. At 
first, we wouldn’t cover equip- 
ment that was not burglar-proof, 
but will now. We contemplated 
requiring banks to observe certain 
precautionary measures in the con- 
duct of their safe deposit box busi- 
ness but have tentatively decided 
against that. It is fair to assume 
that banks are using care in the 
conduct of safe deposit box opera- 
tions. The policy is being received 
so enthusiastically by all banks 
that we are confident of getting a 
big enough reserve out of these 
small premiums to avoid limiting 
the inclusive nature of the cover- 
age. Until the experience becomes 
unfavorable, we leave the matter 
of due care with you, but you can 
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have the satisfaction of knowing 
that this policy will pay for any 
failure to exercise that degree of 
care which the law requires. 

After all, we don’t expect you to 
have losses any more than you do. 
We are writing this protection like 
fire insurance and expecting you 
to buy it on that basis. You don’t 
think there is any likelihood of 
your bank building burning down, 
but you carry fire insurance be- 
cause it is cheap and because it 
would be costly if it should happen 
to burn. In the same way, you 
don’t anticipate a safe deposit box 
loss but such a loss could be costly 
and the protection is offered at 
bargain-basement prices. Spread 
over a year, it would be hard to 
find in your operating statement. 
Mind you, this is real catastrophe 
coverage. If you should sustain a 
loss from the right box out there in 
the vault, your capital structure 
could take a terrific wallop. For 
instance, a small Nebraska bank, 
having capital and surplus of 
$54,000, suffered a judgment of 
$14,000 not long ago. It was the 
same old story of a customer claim- 
ing he had that much money dis- 
appear from his box. No one ex- 
cept a jury in its composite finding 
knows he either had the money or 
what became of it. 

The price is low because losses 
of this kind are infrequent, not be- 
cause they are harmless. They can 














be ruinous to the particular banks 
that do sustain them. 

BanKER: I think we ought to 
have that protection. I’ve been 
worried about things out there and 
I don’t see how we could go wrong 
with that kind of a policy. 

AGENT: You can’t. The com- 
pany has never written as simple 
and complete a contract as this on 
safe deposit liability. It is one 
policy that is right in every re- 
spect, including price. You can’t 
tell how important it may one day 
be to you. So far, we have been 
discussing protecting you against 
the claims of honest people based 
upon your negligence, but what is 
the history of bank losses? Prior to 
1920, burglary was profitable but 
losses from this avenue were al- 
most wholly eliminated by the 
installation of modern, burglar- 
proof equipment. During the 20’s, 
the crooks turned to holdups and 
the losses soared to panic heights 
until counter cash limitations were 
put in and ingenious, delayed 
time-locks were installed. The 
FBI says that the major crime of 
forgery has been on the increase 
for some time. The crooks are 
still scheming to open the money 
vaults. How long will it be before 
slick confidence men begin to cap- 
italize on safe deposit box liabil- 
ity? We don’t know, but it looks 
like a vulnerable spot when we 
consider the liberality of juries and 
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the necessary ignorance of all 
banks about the exact nature of 
the contents of their various safe 
deposit boxes. 

No, you can’t go wrong on this. 
I’ll order the policy by wire today 
and you will have it in your pos- 
session within a week. Meanwhile, 
the coverage is bound and you 
have my company to help you 
sleep soundly these nights. Thanks 
a lot. It will mean a lot to me to 
know that we are doing business 
with each other in the future. 

* * * 


[Naturally, it is sometimes difficult to 
close a sale in a single visit. It may be 
comparatively easy to sell the person 
to whom the representative is talking 
but, all too often, that person must get 
his final authority from the board of 
directors. In these cases, the visit 
should be promptly followed by a 
letter retracing the course of the con- 
versation. A specimen letter follows. 
Further follow-up letters, says the 
author, may be more annoying than 
helpful and recourse should be had to 
another personal visit. — Ep.] 


* * * 


Mr. H. A. BANKER, President 
The First State Bank 
Some City, Some State 


Dear Mr. Banker: 
Re: Safe Depository Liability 
In connection with your safe deposit 
box business it may safely be said that 
the law will require you to “exercise 
that degree of care which a prudent 
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person would have exercised’’ under 
the same circumstances “to prevent 
unauthorized third persons from hav- 
ing access” to a rented box. Thus, you 
are not an insurer of property in the 
boxes but you are absolutely liable for 
losses sustained through your failure to 
exercise that degree of care which the 
law requires. Since the determination 
of this question rests with a normally 
unsympathetic jury, your safe deposit 
boxes are potentially as dangerous to 
your stockholders as Mrs. O’Leary’s 
cow was to the unsuspecting citizens 
of Chicago. 

Every time you admit a person to a 
box on the strength of a court order, 
you are assuming the responsibility of 
its being a valid order. What if notices 
of the appointment of an administra- 
tor are improperly posted in the wrong 
places or for the wrong length of time? 
Courts do act without jurisdiction and, 
when they do, their orders are as 
valueless as any scrap of paper. The 
person you admit on the strength of a 
court order may be “‘an unauthorized 
third person.” Or, what if a power of 
attorney should be forged? Do you 
want to continue to take these risks? 

Perhaps you might sustain losses due 
to sheer inability to adduce sufficient 
evidence to convince a jury that you 
had exercised the proper degree of 
care. Suppose you are successful in 
defending yourself against a particular 
claim. Do you want to pay the attor- 
ney’s fees? 

With our new safe depository liabil- 
ity policy, you needn’t worry about 
any of these things. It grants all risk 
protection to the bank against liability 
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imposed by law for the loss or destruc- 
tion of or damage to property in safe 
deposit boxes. It covers money, jew- 
elry, securities and other property. 
The full amount of the policy is avail- 
able for the loss from any one box or 
from all of them. Moreover, in addi- 
tion to this insurance, it will pay the 
expense of defending all claims 
brought against the bank to establish 
a real or supposed claim of liability. 
(Coverage on this exposure is specifi- 
cally excluded by the terms of your 
blanket bond.) 

Because we believe that most banks 
will conduct their safe deposit box 
business with that degree of care which 
the law requires, we confidently ex- 
pect that our losses will be infrequent. 
On that theory we offer banks this 
protection at a price which is more 
nearly nominal than any type of bank 
coverage we have ever written. If you 
have less than 300 boxes, we can give 
you a minimum policy of $25,000 for 
only $50 annually or only $125 if pre- 
paid for a term of three years. 

This is the coverage I said I would 
outline for you to discuss with your 
board of directors and I earnestly hope 
its purchase will be readily authorized. 
Prior to that meeting, you might be 
interested by the attached literature 
on this subject [companies can fur- 
nish]. The insurance is too necessary 
and too inexpensive to justify the risk 
of having to explain one day to stock- 
holders why it was not carried. I shall 
eagerly look forward to receiving your 
firm’s order. 

Sincerely yours, 
AGENT 








Monopolistic state-managed insurance. Puerto 
Rico belongs in this class. (In Ohio, employers 
have option, upon conditions, to carry their 
own risks uninsured. 


No state-managed insurance. (Also no state- 
managed insurance in Alaska, Hawaii and the 
District of Columbia.) 


Private insurance in competition with state- 
managed insurance. (In Idaho, surety com- 
panies compete with State Fund.) 

Semi polistic state ged insurance. (In 
West Virginia, employers, upon conditions, 
may be allowed to carry their own risks and 
thereupon insure in private companies. 





No compensation law. 


Workmen’s Compensation 




















Private Insurance and State-Managed Insurance under Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws in the United States, as of October 1, 1942 


A multi-colored map of the United States which graphically portrays the compara- 
tive status of private insurance and state-managed insurance under the workmen’s 
compensation laws in the United States has been published by the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives, 60 John Street, N. Y. C., (prices on application), 
and is now available. This map is fully up-to-date as of October 1, 1942. States are 
indicated in solid colors according to five classifications. 





Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto 


Norte: 


Rico have workmen’s compensation 
laws. There are also Federal laws 
covering private employments in the 
District of Columbia, Federal em- 
ployees, soldiers and sailors, and long- 
shoremen and harbor workers. Puerto 
Rico has a monopolistic government- 
managed insurance “Fund.” The Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska and Hawaii 


have no government-managed “Fund.” 


** The Customers Always Write”’ 
LaTIn AMERICAN FRIENDS 

San José, Costa Rica 
Dear Sir: 

The JourNAL’s account of the Banco 
Nacional De Seguros, recently printed in 
your widely read and most interesting 
publication, has been greatly appre- 
ciated by all of us here. The JouRNAL 
was passed around at one of the meetings 
of our Board of Directors. Everyone was 
really pleased and quite appreciative. 

As a result of your opportune publica- 
tion, we received several letters from the 
United States and Canada and there 
was one very reputable insurance firm in 
the latter country which offered some 
attractive reinsurance facilities. 

J. Water Ditrer 
_ > _ 
EFFICIENCY SUGGESTION 
Erie, Penna. 
To the Editor: 
Do you know of an all-purpose loss 





| 


report — all companies, all kinds of | 


losses — for agency use (1) in receiving 
reports and (2) even in some cases, by 
use of carbon, transmitting same to com- 
panies? 

Of course, we have standard form for 
losses under fire policies but for casualty 
we now use about 10 forms for each 
company represented. If some central 
organization devised one form for all 
companies of whatever type, that would 
be something. 

W. J. Rosinson 
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[The question of an all-purpose loss 
report has come up from time to time 
and certain experiments have been 
made in this direction. However, the 
plan does not seem practical, since the 
information differs so widely in the 
different classes of protection. For in- 
stance, a plate glass claim would 
require certain specific information 
although very much limited in scope 
as compared to a workmen’s compen- 
sation claim. Likewise, in many states 
the form of accident report for some 
lines is fixed by statute and a copy 
must be filed with some regulatory 
commission. This is true of auto- 
mobile liability and property damage 
losses in New York State, and in com- 
pensation cases in most states. — Ep.] 

— > _ 
For ‘‘Kry’’ MEN 
Washington, D. C. 
To the Editor: 

On page 43 of your January issue, you 
illustrate a “‘Key Card.” We think this a 
very usable idea, and we would appre- 
ciate your advising us whether or not 
there is some specialty printing company 


that makes these cards. 
B. 


{Any local printer can readily make 


| up such cards, on request. — Ep.] 








CHANGE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
To the Editor: 

The article entitled ““Why and How ‘I 
Changed My Life,’” which appears on 
page 43 of the December issue of THE 
Casuatty & Surety JouRNAL im- 
pressed me very much. I am interested 
in having copies of the article mimeo- 
graphed for distribution to our Special 
Agents who in turn can bring the story 
to the attention of their own life agents. 

Before proceeding, I shall await your 
written permission which would be ap- 
preciated as soon as possible. 

M. 


—-<>-— 


SAFETY MESSAGES 
Worcester, Mass. 
To the Editor: 

Some interesting billboard posters en- 
titled ‘““Thanks, Driver . . . for saving 
what he needs!” were illustrated on page 
36 of your January issue. Please have 
twelve of these sent to the Worcester 
Safety Council, with the following im- 
print: Worcester Safety Council Traffic 
Committee. 

W. A. OckERBLOOM 


|Agencies, or agents associations, 
may have their own imprint, too, if de- 
sired. For full details, see page 36 of 
our January issue. — Ep. | 


Chicago, IIl. 
On page 36 of your January, 1943, 
issue, I noticed a reproduction of a 
poster entitled “Thanks, Driver 
for saving what he needs!” 

For the purpose of illustrating an ar- 
ticle in Association News, I would ap- 
preciate receiving an electro. 

OvTpooR ADVERTISING 
AssoctaTIOn News 
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HELPFUL IN WASHINGTON 
Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: 

Will you please place the name of 
Hugh R. Stephenson and W. L. Bloomer, 
members of our Insurance Section, on 
your mailing list to receive the JourNaI 
regularly? 

DEFENSE PLANT CORPORATION 


-—-<>-— 


*““HEALTHY” PULLING POWER 
New York City 
Gentlemen: 

If any producers ask you if your maga- 
zine has any pulling power, you can tell 
them ‘“‘yes” for me. We have received a 
number of requests for material men- 
tioned in the JouRNAL on our Health 
Campaign, which we can _ attribute 
directly to your magazine. 

A. Wiiaur NELSON 
INsTITUTE OF Lire INSURANCE 


-—-<>>-— 


*“BONDING”’ ADVERTISING 
Omaha, Neb. 
Gentlemen: 

In the January issue, page 14, appears 
one of the best advertisements for cor- 
porate suretyship I have ever seen, It is 
my thought that a duplication of this 
could be used advantageously. I can 
think of no better way of approaching 
attorneys on the matter of corporate 
suretyship than by bringing to their at- 
tention the facts outlined in this adver- 
tisement. Most personal sureties in this 
territory are in probate matters and 
bonds in case of probate are usually 
arranged by attorneys. 

If it is possible for us to secure 1,000 
reprints of this posterette, I am sure we 
can use them to great advantage. 

M. 











W. E. Mattauieu is General Manager 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, where he has served for 42 years. 
Stevens Institute. Member, Theta Xi; 
Past Most Loyal Grand Gander, An- 
cient and Honorable Order of Blue 
Goose; past president, National Fire 
Protection Association; member, board 
of trustees, Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc.; president, board of trustees, Wil- 
braham Academy, Springfield, Mass. 
(Making Earlier Victory Possible, page 6.) 
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Rosert A. Brappock is Underwriting 
Manager for R. B. Jones & Sons, Inc., 
Kansas City. Attended Kansas State 
College. Had experience handling cas- 
ualty insurance on cost-plus-fixed-fee 
projects even before the development of 
the War Department Rating Plan. He 
is a member of the executive committee 
of the Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
Association of Kansas City. (The Insur- 
ance Advisor, page 1.) 
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F. A. Hewitt, Secretary-Treasurer of 
Hoover and Diggs Company, Pittsburgh, 
has been a managing executive of that 
agency for 20 years. He is also President 
of the Insurance Premium Finance 
Company. (Post-War Agency Planning, 
page 19.) 





FREDERICK W. Setsor, Claim Attorney 
for the Fidelity and Casualty Company, 
has more than 15 years’ insurance experi- 
ence to his credit in Detroit and New 
York. During past four or five years has 
travelled extensively and spoken at 
many conventions and other gatherings. 
(“Whose Who?”’, page 39.) 


- ££ F 


Russet Linpsey is a local agent with 
Graves, Lindsey & McLaurin, Inc., of 
Laurel, Mississippi. B.A., University of 
Mississippi. (Cold Canvass — Contacts — 
Clients, page 23.) 


; 2 F£ 


Carvin A. SorierRo is now Assistant 
Agency Director of the National Surety 
Corporation, New York City. Dart- 
mouth College. Member Texas Bar. 
Previous experience in insurance, law 
and construction. Served present com- 
pany as regional representative in Utah, 
Idaho, Montana and the West Coast. 
(A Tested Sales Presentation for Safe Depesit 
Liability, page 51.) 


e- FF F€ 


Joun J. Hatt is Director of the special 
service division of the National Conser- 
vation Bureau. Organized the first state- 
wide periodical inspection of motor cars 
in New York State in 1927. Past Com- 
mander, Advertising Men’s Post, No. 
209, American Legion, New York City. 
National Chairman, War Transporta- 
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tion Committee of the American Legion. 
Represents nine eastern states in the 
Highway Traffic Advisory Committee to 
War Department. National Conserva- 
tion Bureau delegate to the National 
Conference of Street and Highway 
Safety. (Pre-Induction Driver Training, 
page 13.) : 
Credits. — Art work by C. A. Smith, 
(cover design), W. McCallum Hogg, 
Horace T. Elmo, Charles Skiles, War- 


ren Evans, Jr., Robert G. Sternloff and 
Robert G. Sternloff, Jr. Illustrations: 
page 9, Office of War Information; 
pages 10 and 11, Bettman Archive; 
pages 13-17, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Chevrolet Motor Co., Automobile 
Manufacturers Association and Acme 
Newspictures; page 32: “‘Speed Sticker,” 
Newark Evening News; and “Steam 
Auto,” Press Association, Inc. Illustra- 
tion on this page, through the courtesy 
of Corroon and Reynolds, Inc. 


For the Men in Service 


If you do not carefully file all issues of the JourNAt for pos- 
sible future reference, let some insurance man now in the 
armed services benefit from it. Two cents postage will carry 
the JouRNAL to service men anywhere in the world where the 
domestic mail service may be in operation. Preferably, use 
wrapper or envelope, although the magazine may be for- 
warded “‘as is,”? merely by writing name and address in space 
provided at top of back cover, with 2¢ stamp affixed thereto. 
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ASSOCIATION OF 
CASUALTY AND SURETY EXECUTIVES 


Representatives receive the JOURNAL by courtesy of one or more of the following 
member companies, through whose cooperation its publication is made possible 


Accident & Casualty Insurance Co. of Winterthur, Switzerland 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company American Bonding Company of Baltimore 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
American Re-Insurance Company American Surety Company of New York 
Associated Indemnity Corporation Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 
Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Century Indemnity Company Columbia Casualty Company 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Connecticut Indemnity Company Eagle Indemnity Company 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation 
European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd. 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corp., Ltd. 

General Reinsurance Corporation Glens Falls Indemnity Company 
Globe Indemnity Company Great American Indemnity Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. 

Home Indemnity Company Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Insurors Indemnity and Insurance Company 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd. 

London and Lancashire Indemnity Company Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York 
National Surety Corporation New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New England Casualty Insurance Company 
New York Casualty Company Norwich Union Indemnity Company 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd. 

Occidental Indemnity Company Pacific Indemnity Company 
Phoenix Indemnity Company Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
Royal Indemnity Company Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company 
Seaboard Surety Company Standard Accident Insurance Company 
Standard Surety and Casualty Company of New York 
Sun Indemnity Company Travelers Indemnity Company 
Travelers Insurance Company ‘ United States Casualty Company 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
United States Guarantee Company Yorkshire Indemnity Company 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Co., Ltd. 
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